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THE ROBIN. 


HER long white fingers o’er the keys 
Wandered, a quiet hour to please, 

And ’neath their touch, in low sweet swell, 
The mellow music rose and fell ; 

She paused upon a chord to see 

The robin in the willow-tree. 


Over the poet’s page she bent, 

In his rich melody content ; 

The firelight lit the graceful room, 
And all without was cold and gloom ; 
And yet she left the hearth to see 
The robin in the willow-tree. 


Mid flowers and china smoked the cup 
That women best love filling up ; 

And pages traced by loving hands, 
Brought tidings from fair foreign lands ; 
She turned from letters, and from tea, 
To fling crumbs ’neath the willow-tree. 


The pretty, faithful, constant friend, 
To the hushed life, love taught to lend 
A sense of sweet companionship ; 
With moistened eye and smiling lip, 
She listens to its melody — 
The robin in the willow-tree. 
All The Year Round, 


BLACKTHORN. 


SHE sleeps! Ah, welcome spell of rest 

To tired hands and brain oppressed ! 
Her morning task is done. 

With what a soft pathetic grace 

The chill March sunbeams kiss her face, 
My poor work-wearied one ! 


I sit me softly by her side, 
A little space I may abide, 
To watch her breathing free ; 
Ah me! the thin, care-sharpened cheek, 
The sunken brows, that dumbly speak 
Of all she shares with me! 


I wooed her from the lap of wealth, 

While strong in youth, and proud of health, 
I thought the world my own ; 

And she, sweet soul, put lightly by 

The gauds that charm the worldly eye, 
And lived for me alone. 


I look upon her sleeping face, 
And by her paliid cheek I place 
A tiny blackthorn spray ; 
Meet symbol of her joyless life, 
For we are conquered in the strife, 
Are beaten in the fray. 


The roses of this lower world 

Were not for us, the wild winds hurled 
Afar our hopes’ young buds ; 

And grim misfortune’s sullen tide 

Swamped all life’s landscape far and wide, 
Like February floods, 





Ah, trusting heart! too true to me, 
Ah, tender wife! ’tis hard for thee, 
This round of labor done: 
The blackthorn’s leafless pearly spray, 
Instead of,rosy-clustered may, 
And cloud instead of sun, 


What! wakest thou to hear my moan? 
Ah, darling, in thy tender tone 

Lies life’s best music yet ; 
Though worldly ways are closed to me, 
God gave me all in giving thee, 

My heart hath no regret. 


Take thou this little blackthorn spray 
I plucked upon my homeward way, 
It doth us comfort bring ; 
Though hope has failed, true love survives, 
The “ blackthorn winter” of our lives 
Leads to eternal spring ! 
All The Year Round. 


ON TWO PICTURES OF G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
I, 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


Love, one while seen with wings of various 
dyes, 
An infant mischief, but a god withal, — 
Still changeth semblance with the changing 
call 
Of human need ; how have we known his eyes 
Dark with the dire and passionate surprise 
Of youthfui sorrow, as the phantom tall, 
Shrouded in Death’s impenetrable pall 
Forced back his portal, ruthless of his cries, 


Cold Death, that holdeth Love in such despite, 
Trampling his roses, leaving him forlorn, — 
The Lord of Love well knoweth to requite! 
And you, Love’s tyrant, have been made his 
scorn, 
Since in the dunnest shadow of your night 
First unto Love immortal Hope was born, 


II. 
LOVE AND LIFE, 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 

The feet of Love, beneath whose tread there 

rows 

The verdure that is the herald of the rose ; 
And Life, in lead of Love, how art thou fair! 
Thy soul, if tremulous, still brave to dare 

The upward path, unwitting where it goes, 

And all in holy trust of Love who knows, 
To climb at ease from doubt, at rest from care. 


Dear Love, that leadeth Life toward the springs 

Of Light, what darkness may o’erwhelm her 
way, 

How dense the mist upon the mountain clings ! 

Though she may see thee not, be thou her 


stay, 
Lo the abyss! take heed, she hath no wings, 
But hold her fast, — her feet will still obey. 
Academy. EMILY PFEIFFER. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF 

ARAGON.* 

THE commentaries of the king of Ara- 
gon, whom the world surnamed the “ Con- 
queror,” were known as his “ Chronicle,” 
and as such formed one of the most re- 
markable literary works of a remarkable 
age. They were written by the warlike 
king in Catalan, a dialect differing but 
slightly from the Occitanian speech, from 
that dangue d’oc which the Castilians 
despised, but which flourished on the 
northern side of the Pyrenees. It is now 
obsolete, or spoken only by the Jastres, but 
in the thirteenth century it was the lan- 
guage of poets and of kings. The father 
of Eleanor of Guienne wrote complaintes 
and sirventes in it, and Queen Eleanor 
herself spoke it at the English court. 
The murdered troubadour, who has given 
his name to the Pré Catalan, so charmed 
Philip Augustus with his songs, that the 
jealous courtiers made away with him. 
Crusaders spoke in Catalan under the 
walls of Jerusalem, and in Catalan did 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion answer the poetical 
defiance of the dauphin of Auvergne. 
But those days are long past, and the 
“Chronicle,” had it remained only in its 
Catalan wording, must have been a sealed 
book to many students. Yet its undenia- 
ble authenticity, the size of the work, and 
its vivid touches of men and manners 
during the thirteenth century, all commend 
it for study. Its glimpses of the art of 
military engineering before the use of 
gunpowder must attract one class of read- 
ers, while a larger class will appropriate 
its sketches of Saracen life, and recog- 
nize the value of its notices of the Spanish 
Jews in a century when chemistry, al- 
chemy, fortifications, irrigation, and paper- 


* 1. The Chronicle of James I., King of Aragon, 
surnamed the Conqueror, written by himself. Trans- 
lated from the Catalan by the late James Forster, 
M.P. for Berwick ; with Historical Introduction, etc., 
by PascuaLe pE GAYANGos. 2 vols. London: 1883. 

2. La Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, 
commencée par Guillaume de Tudéle, et continuée par 
un Poete anonyme. Editée et traduite pour la Société 
de I’Histoire de France par Paut Muyer. 2 vols. 
Paris: 1879. 

3. Les Fuifs du Languedoc antérieurement au 14e 
siécle. Par G. Saice, archiviste de S.A.S. le Prince 
Héréditaire de Monaco. Paris: 1883. 
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making were all Semitic arts, and when 
Hebrew scholars, interpreters, surgeons, 
and stewards found favor at Spanish 
courts. As the picture of a long-forgotten 
past, we value the “ Chronicle” of James 
of Aragon, and we hope to prove to our 
readers that the Conguistador deserves a 
high place among royal and noble authors. 

Spanish history has had an extraordi- 
nary charm for some minds. Schiller’s 
tragedy, Robertson’s history, the works of 
Prescott and of Motley, the poems of 
Longfellow and of George Eliot, like the 
travels of the late Mr. Richard Ford, and 
the exquisite monographs of Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, all show how the best 
pens have been inspired by cosas de Es- 
pana. The late Mr. James Forster was 
another student of Spanish pages and of 
Spanish manners. An English translation 
of the “ Chronicle ” appeared to him to be 
desirable ; yet when he began to prepare 
an English version of the Conqueror’s 
autobiography he anticipated great diff- 
culties in the execution of his task. He 
might even have relinquished it had he 
not been able to rely on the help and sym- 
pathy of Don Pascuale de Gayangos. Of 
that gentleman Mr. Ford wrote in his 
“ Handbook ” that “ he was by far the best 
Hispano-Arabic authority of the day, unit- 
ing to indefatigable industry a sound criti- 
cal judgment.” Such as Mr. Ford found 
this guide to be in 1845, he proved the 
same thirty years later to Mr. James Fors- 
ter. In fact on Don Pascuale de Gayan- 
gos has devolved the sad duty of editing 
and completing Forster’s unfinished work. 
Death overtook that patient scholar at his 
desk, when busied with a book that was to 
rescue from death’s oblivion the loves and 
hates, the faults and the achievements, 
of Christian and Moslem captains. We 
must ask our readers to place themselves 
to-day at that desk, to turn the brilliant 
and scholarlike pages, to forget the “ burn- 
ing questions ” of the hour, and to trans- 
plant themselves in imagination to the 
banks of the Ebro and the Garonne. 
We will ask them even to embark with 
King James, and to plant the cross in 
Mallorca, to roll up engines of war against 
the walls of Valencia, to reckon with the 
Jews of Béziers and of Barcelona, and to 
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dictate to Moorish chiefs or to Albigeois 
heretics, and in an age when sword and 
stake were held to be the best arguments 
of orthodoxy, just as the tournament and 
the battle were the chief pastime of Ibe- 
rian kings. 

James I. was the son of Don Pedro II. 
of Aragon, and of Dofia Maria, daughter 
and heiress of William of Montpellier, by 
Eudoxia, daughter of Emmanuel Comne- 
nus, emperor of Constantinople. Born at 
Montpellier on the eve ‘of Candlemas, 
February, 1208, the appearance of a male 
infant was hailed with joy by his parents. 
It was further esteemed a good omen that 
he should have appeared on such a high 
festival, for Spaniards were then, as now, 
fervent in their devotion to the Virgo 
deipara. ‘Then, as now, the horoscope of 
a child was a weighty matter, and never 
to be drawn with pleasure if the infant 
chanced to be a Zahora, a person born on 
a Friday. No such melancholy and spirit- 
haunted creature was Dofia Maria’s first- 
born, but rather to be compared to that 
Cid Campeador gue en buen hora nascé, 
and the queen caused him to be carried at 
once to the Church of Our Lady. “ The 
clergy,” says the “ Chronicle,” “did not 
notice the arrival of those who carried me, 
and as they entered the church were sing- 
ing Ze Deum laudamus. Then I was 
carried to St. Firmin, and when those 
who carried me entered that church the 
priests were singing Benedicite Dominus 
Deus Israel; so when they carried me 
back to my mother she was glad because 
of the prognostics that had happened.” 
Next came the question of naming the 
child. Rome having appropriated, so to 
speak, the greatest of the apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Spanish devotion had 
been fain to concentrate itself round San- 
tiago. But Dofia Maria meant to show 
no favoritism, rather to let a heavenly 
patron claim her son as his godchild. 

So she made twelve candles, all of one size 
and weight, and had them all lighted together, 
and gave each the name of an apostle, and 
vowed to our Lord that I should be christened 
by the name of that which lasted longest. And 
so it happened that the candle that went by 
the name of St. James lasted a good finger’s 
breadth more than all the others. And owing 


to that circumstance, and to the grace of God, 
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I was christened ¢/ Facme. . . . My father the 
king was the most bounteous king that ever 
was in Spain, the most courteous and the most 
gracious, so that he gave away much treasure, 
through which his revenue and lands were 
diminished. He was a good man at arms, as 
good as any in the world. Of his other good 
qualities I will not write, so as not to lengthen 
this writing. 

For the sake of brevity the author here 
emits a circumstance which probably was 
not without its effects on his own life and 
style. King Pedro was a man of letters, 
a cultivator of Provencal poetry, and as 
such a patron of troubadors, whom he 
protected and collected at his court. “Of 
the queen, Dofia Maria, my mother, I will 
say that if ever there was a good woman 
in the world it was she.” This is evi- 
dently meant to be a flattering notice, and 
the rather cynical form of the phrase must 
be set down to the personal experiences 
of ef Conguistador, who, though he had a 
great respect both for his mother, his wife, 
and his eldest daughter, had unfortunately 
an extensive acquaintance with “light- 
hearted lemans.” “This Dofia Maria 
was called the holy queen, not only in 
Rome, where she died, but all over the 
world besides. Many sick are to this day 
cured by drinking, in water or in wine, 
the dust scraped from her tombstone in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, where 
she is buried, near Santa Petronilla, the 
daughter of St. Peter.” There, after an 
agitated life the mother of e/ Conguis- 
tador sleeps well. Her experience of the 
changes and chances of life might have 
furnished a tale for the “ Decameron.” 
The grandchild of an emperor, she was 
thrice married: first to Barral, Count of 
Marseilles, then to Bernard, Count of 
Comminges, from whom she ran away. 
But she found her old home closed against 
her. Her father, having married again, 
proceeded to disinherit her for the sake 
of two boys newly born to him. Innocent 
II1., who protected Dofia Maria, refused, 
however, to legitimatize what he termed 
the bastards of Montpellier, and, in order 
to rehabilitate the ill-used heiress, the 
| pope arranged for her union with Pedro 
|1I, of Aragon, a king who was nothing 
|loth to enlarge his borders on the north- 
,ern side of the mountains. But fortune 
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continued to persecute poor Dofia Maria. 
She was plain, sad-tempered, and super- 
stitious, and her third marriage was as 
unhappy as the others had been, she had 
realized that her hold on the king of Ara- 
gon was very slight, when little James 
made his opportune appearance. Not 
long, however, after his birth, the king, 
whose conduct was licentious in the ex- 
treme, tried to get rid of her. Sure of 
the sympathy of the pope, Dofia Maria 
again fled to Rome, again to receive the 
condolences of Innocent, and to die there 
just when the pope had desired King 
Pedro to take her back as his queen. On 
such wise, then, was the birth of James: 
born in strife, nurtured in convulsions, 
and in his earliest infancy handed over to 
a very rough nurse, since King Pedro, for 
reasons that we shall soon explain, con- 
sented to the education of his heir by 
Simon de Montfort. 

When the thirteenth century opened 
there was no name more feared in Europe 
than that of Simon, Earl of Leicester in 
the peerage of England, and Count of 
Montfort l’Amauri in the diocese of Char- 
tres. His sodriguets in France were “de 
Loup” and “le Comte fort,” and he was 
incontestably the greatest of the condot- 
tieré belonging to his predatory race. 
United by marriage to the blood of the 
Capetian kings, these Montforts were the 
Guises of the thirteenth century, and their 
shields, which had been seen in battle in 
Italy, in England, in Hungary, in Pales- 
tine, were now, alas! to be known in 
Aquitaine. The “ Chronicle” introduces 
Simon thus: “And after my birth En 
Simon de Montfort, who had the lands of 
Carcassonne and Bédarieux and of Tou- 
louse, what the king of France had con- 
guered, desired to have friendship with my 
father, and asked for me, that he might 
bring me up at his court. And my father 
trusted so much in Montfort that he de- 
livered me to him to bring up.” This 
apparently artless statement covers a 
whole world of policy, not only the ques- 
tion of the fortunes of Aquitaine (viz., of 
the Romance-speaking provinces of 
France), but of a movement and counter- 
movement of more than European impor- 
tance. 
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look first at the geographical 
limits of the question. When Philip 
Augustus ascended the throne of the 
Capets, he was master of only a few prov- 
inces of the country which we ca!l France. 
The English held the north-western por- 
tion, and the counts of Burgundy all the 
country between the Meuse and the Jura. 
But in the south, where he did not pos- 
sess one single seaport, he was especially 
hard pressed by such neighbors as the 
counts of Baux and of Orange, the dau- 
phins of Auvergne and of the Viennois, 
by the counts of Provence and Forcal- 
quier (who were also counts of Barcelona), 
and by the lords of Foix and Comminges, 
of Toulouse, of Béziers, and of Montpel- 
lier, great feudatories, all speaking the 
langue d’oc, and representing Catalan 
rather than French interests on the north- 
ern side of the Pyrenees. Beyond those 
mountains lay the reno d’ Aragon, a State 
not only important and independent, but 
united to Aquitaine by the Catalan speech, 
which they used in common, and through 
the stubborn gallantry of its population 
second to no State of southern Europe. 
Commercial Catalonia had recently been 
incorporated with it, through the marriage 
of the heiress of Aragon with Raymond 
Berenger, count of Barcelona, and thus 
the Aragonese dynasty had gained not 
only an important seaboard, but, through 
the position of the Berengers in maritime 
Provence, a great preponderance of inter- 
ests along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Kings of Aragon so situated be- 
came ambitious as if by instinct, and it 
hardly even needed instinct to make Philip 
Augustus recognize in them the most for- 
midable rivals to the making-of France. 
King Pedro II.,as if further to accentuate 
the danger, had married two of his sisters 
to two counts of Toulouse, and had posi- 
tively identified himself with the tempo- 
ral and spiritual position of those princes. 

The district over which they held sway 
was the fairest in France, rich plains, 
deep rivers, and towered cities pointing it 
out to the envy of all men. Its inhabi- 
tants were brave and industrious, and the 
arts were followed in towns which (in 
spite of the counts) enjoyed quasi-republi- 
Culture throughout the 


Let us 
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olc;) Roman province of Narbonne was 
certainly more advanced than in northern 
France or even northern Italy. And now 
we come tothe movement and the ecoun- 
ter-emovement which rendered this period 
one of great intellectual importance. The 
Spanish caliphs were the patrons and the 
cultivators of all the branches of human 
learning and research, and through the 
Pyrenees there filtered the taste and the 
philosophy of Moorish courts and schools. 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew lexicons found 
their way to Narbonne. Agriculture flour- 
ished where the Moors popularized the 
use of rice, sugar, cotton, cork, and silk. 
Scientific inquiry was fostered by the 
treatises of Alhazen, and physical knowl- 
edge increased wherever the Arabian in- 
tellect pressed upon what may be called 
the Italian system of repressing thought 
through the weight of an autocratic the- 
ology. The Provencal or /angue d’oc 
being widely spoken served to diffuse the 
culture thus stored up in the cities of the 
south, while the presence of a body of 
Jews added to the trade,and to the mental 
resources of Aquitaine. They had set- 
tled in Languedoc in the fifth century, and 
by the eleventh these Hebrew traders 
were admitted to public functions, and 
filled the markets and houses of Carcas- 
sonne, Béziers, Nismes, St. Gilles, Lunel, 
Albi, Touloise, and Montpellier with the 
wares and the luxuries of the East. M. 
Saige says of them “that, thanks to the 
toleration shown them, the Jews acquired 
a real importance under the jurisdiction 
of both lords and bishops, and thus fa- 
vored on account of their wide commer- 
ciai relations, they made considerable 
establishments. They built synagogues, 
had celebrated rabbis, and made Hebrew 
letters flourish.” Narbonne, in particu- 
lar, possessed notable schools, and was a 
sort of metropolis for Judaism. Benjamin 
of Tudela reported of it that it had “sages 
and celebrated princes (maz/), at the head 
of which was the rabbi Kalonyme, son of 
the celebrated prince Theodore of blessed 
memory, who is named in the genealogy of 
those who are of the posterity of David.” 
Among other colonies, rich through the 
extent of its relations in all regions, was 
the learned and trading Hebrew commu- 
nity of Montpellier. Towards these trad- 
ers the goodwill of the lords of Montpel- 
lier went beyond mere toleration. They 
admired the Jews, and gave them such a 
part in the public administration that a 
special form of oath was prepared for 
their use on being admitted to office. We 
congratulate M. Saige on his recovery of 





this oath, and of many other curious doc: 
uments all illustrative of a period when 
the Semitic element had a widespread and 
abiding influence in Languedoc. Thanks 
to this long familiarity with Judaism, west- 
ern Christianity, the Christianity of an 
age which was at once so strongly pagan- 
ized and so strangely scholastic, began to 
suffer. 

In 1207, Innocent III., who accumu- 
lated in himself all the spiritual and most 
of the physical forces of Christendom, 
thundered against the Jews, and told the 
young count of Toulouse (brother-in-law 
to Don Pedro of Aragon) that his indul- 
gence to his Hebrew subjects was “a 
scandal,” and charged him with complic- 
ity in the murder of the legate. Counciis 
took up the same tone, held by doctors 
too painfully aware that in the heart of 
Spain the pope was unknown, and that 
the Jews who joined with the Moslem in 
a heartfelt derision of Mariolatry, went 
hand in hand in all intellectual advance- 
ment. The rabbinical schools of the 
south were really influential. It has often 
been said that the Crusaders, more espe- 
cially the Templars, imported from Syria 
themes and theories which developed into 
scandalous heresies. But the burghers of 
Montpellier, of Carcassonne, and of Tou- 
louse had not to goto the Levant to find 
them. Ever present with them was a 
race of men to whom the works of Plato 
and of Aristotle were an open letter, in 
whose schools philosophical problems 
were proposed, and where mysticism had 
long been rampant. This element as it 
permeated society first invited men to 
think, and then came the moment at which 
the thinker, demanding liberty for his 
thought, finds himself in opposition to the 
teaching of the Church. M. Peyrat has 
written an interesting history of the Al- 
bigeois movement, but he is so captivated 
by one aspect of the struggle that he is 
blind to many facts about its leaders. He 
not only sees behind the Albigeois (these 
Cathari of the hills of Languedoc), the 
serried ranks of the Keformers, but he 
traces the mystical influence of these sec- 
taries on the genius of Dante. We think 
this assertion unproved, unless in so far 
as Goethe meant it when he spoke of the 
many foreshadowings (Ahnungen) of any 
intellectual movement. But when M. 
Peyrat goes on to claim the Angelic Doc- 
tor as a production of the school of Mont- 
ségur, he must be reminded that St. 


|Thomas Aquinas, though a mystic, was 
| not only a profoundly accurate theologian, 
| but a sacramentarian, who compiled not 
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‘the “Summa” alone, but also the office 
for Corpus Christi day. M. Peyrat’s en- 
thusiasm, which makes him see the Albi- 
geois movement in rosy hues, has ren- 
dered him blind to the faults of its leaders. 
No one reading his pages would guess 
that the young count of Toulouse, the 
protector and leader of the heretical move- 
ment, was, like his brother-in-law the king 
of Aragon, a man of infamous life and of 
the most profligate habits. With those 
two princes it was really no matter of 
theological niceties; it was a simple ques- 
tion of personal liberty and of national 
existence, and in proportion as they meant 
to oppose the tyranny of the papacy and 
the ambition of the Capetian king who 
longed to annex Aquitaine to France, just 
so determined was Innocent to correct 
heresy by playing into the hands of Philip 
Augustus. A fitting agency for such a 
pope was found in the fierce orthodoxy of 
St. Dominic, and a fitting tool for such a 
king was found in Simon de Montfort, the 
Roland of a new Charlemagne, ready to 
carry terror up to the defiles of the Pyre- 
nees. 

The fola credenza, the “detestable her- 
esy,” had existed already for a century, 
and De Montfort had fought already un- 
der many flags when the king of Aragon 
beheld in him the fiery vindicator of or- 
thodoxy, the leader of the crusade against 
a heresy which was localized, so to speak, 
within the estates of the count of Tou- 
louse. The Albigeois heretics assumed 
and received many names. G. of Tudela, 
the Homer of that Iliad of which the 
scene is laid at Toulouse, uses the simple 
word erefges for his co-religionists, but 
the term Vz/des, as also applied by him, 
shows how the heretics of Aquitaine 
joined hands with the disciples of Pierre 
de Vaux. Personally they preferred to 
be called Cathari (xa0apoc, pure), they 
walked in white, and were the Puritans 
and the Perfectionists of the Middle Ages. 
Time and space would fail us were we to 
enter here on the controversies of the 
many sectaries who were classed under 
the generic title of A/bigenses. The Pe- 
trobrusians loom largest through the mist, 
but there were Encratites, Johannites, 
Cotteraux, and Patarins, who objected to 
the use of any form of prayer except the 
Dominical one. There were Tisserands 
and Henricians, men who held the cross 
in aversion because it had been the instru- 
ment of the Saviour’s humiliation, priests 
who denied the real presence in the Sac- 
rament, and practical reformers who aimed 
at the property of the Church in the 
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southern dioceses. Some were Arians, 
and some were Gnostics, some adored 
Lilith and Ashtaroth, while others held 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, whose 
tenets had been widely disseminated by 
Hebrew and Arabic doctors. Finally, 
there was a large body of thinkers who 
adopted, by a strange dualism, the Mani- 
chean doctrine of the two eternal princi- 
ples of good and evil. For more than 
one hundred years had the Albigeois pro- 
fessed these heresies gleaned from Orien- 
tal and forbidden sources, and at intervals 
hearing, but not heeding, the remon- 
strances of orthodoxy. Lucas, Bishop of 
Tuy, had loudly denounced them, and 
then St. Dominic appeared, a fit precursor 
of the Crusade, not only a “dog of the 
Lord” to hunt out heresy, but a preacher 
of righteousness, able to fight the Puri- 
tans with their own weapons, and to divert 
into a Catholic channel the passion for 
purity, poverty, and light. 

The great war, when it broke out at 
last, had hardly, however, its cause in a 
creed. Even Mariana, its Jesuit historian 
and apologist, admits that “the war of the 
Albigeois was less a war of religion than 
of State politics.” The Crusade was cer- 
tainly proclaimed by the legate (June, 
1209), and warmly taken up by the Cister- 
cians, but the movement was none the less 
secular and political, a struggle between 
the Frank and the Latin elements, be- 
tween Capetian kings of the /angue d’oil 
and feudal counts using the /angue d’oc, 
an invasion in the name of orthodoxy of a 
country where men spoke the thing they 
thought, and where the relations of King 
Pedro of Aragon had every national inter- 
est at stake when they bade defiance to 
the eacroachments of a French king. In 
the forefront of this battle rode Simon de 
Montfort, promising fair things to Philip 
Augustus, and declaring himself to be on 
the side of orthodoxy. But to the king 
of Aragon the religious zeal of this Comte 
fort appeared only asa veil for an ambi- 
tion which sought to acquire greater es- 
tates for himself and his sons. Of these 
sons one was already a soldier of approved 
courage, and another, Guy, had made a 
marriage of ambition into the house of 
Comminges. How to arrest the progress 
of such a family of Crusaders was the 
question, The French king had already 
given them lands, the pope had given 
them his blessing, and at one time King 
Pedro of Aragon, out of a sort of demon- 
worship, had himself propitiated them by 
sending his only child James to be brought 
up at Simon’s court. 
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But now in 1209 the case admitted of 
no delay. All fair Aquitaine was aban- 
doned to the furies of a religious war, 
ruined towns and empty warehouses bear- 
ing witness to a passion of fanaticism 
which threatened to turn the flourishing 
estates of the count of Toulouse into a 
desert. As soon, therefore, as the Moors 
had been repulsed, King Pedro started 
from Lerida, and prepared to give battle 
to Crusaders who in his eyes were simply 
the soldiers and tools of the French king. 

The great feature of Pedro’s campaign 
was the battle of Muret. It furnished 
Guillaume of Tudela with a spirited page 
in his “ Cansé” — his song of the Crusade 
— his Iliad of the decline and fall of na- 
tionalism in southern France. We give 
a specimen of the French version of M. 
Paul Meyer: — 

Quel bos reis lor o manda al cor imperial, 


Qu’en Simos i vendra avan de I’avesprar, 
E vol lo laiis prendre mais qu’en autre logal. 


Le bon roi d’Aragon, au cceur magnanime, 
leur fait savoir que Simon viendra a Muret 
avant le soir, et il aime mieux le prendre ia 
que nulle part ailleurs. Les barons de Tou- 
louse ayant regu cet ordre sortent tous en- 
semble, et s’en vont chacun vers son foyer. 
Petits et grands se mettent 4 manger. Quand 
ils eurent mangé, ils voient venir par un coteau 
le comte de Montfort avec sa banniére, suivi 
de nombreux Frangais, tous 4 cheval. La 
campagne resplendit des heaumes et des épées, 
comme s’ils eussent été de cristal. Je dis, par 
saint Martial, que jamais entre si peu de gens 
on ne vit tant de bons vassaux, 


The king of Aragon desired these vas- 
sals to give grans colpo, and promised 
them a certain victory over the cruel Cru- 
saders. Simon, on his side, made a 
speech. Bishop Folquet gave his benedic- 
tion, and then the French, with exseignes 
adéployées, pennons flottants, charged the 
tents of Aragon. The king, being recog- 
nized at once, was assailed. “Zu solrets” 
(I am the king), he shouted, but the Cru- 
saders struck so hard that sore wounded 
he fell to the ground. Thus, almost be- 
fore the combat was well begun, fell Don 
Pedro II. of Aragon, the ostensible leader 
of the national and independent party, one 
of a “ race whose fate was ever to conquer 
or to die in battle.” Thus on Muret’s 
bloody field was young James made an 
orphan. The victory of Muret was a good 
augury to the Crusaders. The reputation 
of the Wolf Count increased daily, and 
the young count of Toulouse was soon 
robbed of the greater part of his inher- 
itance. Innocent, who saw in these French 
conquests the triumph of orthodoxy over 
religious freedom, but ill dissembled his 





purpose of weakening every ruler whose 
tenets jarred with hisown. The “Cansd” 
of G. of Tudela dramatizes the sitting of 
the council in which the fate of the hereti- 
cal count of Toulouse was discussed. 
The speeches and arguments he quotes 
are curious, but our business here lies 
less with the progress of the Crusade in 
Aquitaine than with the fate of young 
James of Aragon. 

At this conjuncture no one would have 
prognosticated for him the proud title he 
afterwards won and wore. His father had 
just fallen in battle, his uncle was ruined, 
and the victor of Muret was that bold and 
crafty Simon into whose hands he had 
himself been committed soon after his 
birth. The hope that had then actuated 
his father, of bribing De Montfort into 
some sympathy with his party, had proved 
fallacious. Simon was now the very soul 
of the crusading movement, carrying fire 
and sword to the gates not only of Tou- 
louse but of Moissac, Beaucaire, Albi, 
Montferrand, Crest, and Die. Luckily 
for James a great power existed in the 
States of his native Aragon. The Se- 
niores of Aragon, who “fire up,”’ says Ma- 
riana, “at the least contradiction,” de- 
manded from Simon the restitution of the 
heir of their passionate, spendthrift prince, 
Don Pedro. They asked so loudly that 
Innocent, perhaps out of some clemency 
for the only son of holy Maria de Mont- 
pellier, ordered De Montfort to surrender 
the child to his messenger, the master of 
the Temple. Behold then the little heroic 
child transferred from the grasp of the 
Crusader to that of En Guillen de Montré- 
don, the man who, as grand master of the 
order, was afterwards so much praised at 
Damietta. Here again was a stern nurse, 
and “I might be then but six years and 
four months old!” The charge of the 
royal child was an onerous one, and ren- 
dered all the more difficult from the state 
of the treasury. There is a Spanish prov- 
erb which says that “hacienda de sobrino 
que mala el fuego, o llevala el rio,” mean- 
ing that minors find themselves ruined, 
and their goods in the hands of guardians 
as destructive as the flood and the fire. 
King Pedro’s heir succeeded to just such 
an inheritance; in fact, James in describ- 
ing his unquiet childhood says: “ All the 
revenues my father had in Aragon and 
Catalonia were pledged to Jews and Sara- 
cens, as also all the fiefs (Zoxzors) which 
rented at that time seven hundred cava/- 
lerias or knights’ fees. My father, King 
Don Pedro, had given away or sold them 
all, except one hundred and thirty of them, 
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and when I entered Monzon I had no 
food for one day, the land being so wasted 
and mortgaged.” 

Monzon was the fortress where the 
master of the Temple kept him through a 
stormy minority. The nobles of those 
days thought themselves (severally) nearly 
as good as their sovereign, and jointly 
very much superior to him; nor could the 
question of James’s succession be consid. 
ered as quite settled. His kinsmen in- 
trigued against him, and attempts were 
made, on the one side and on the other, 
to obtain possession of his person. At 
last matters came to such a crisis, that 
the Templar felt his young charge to be 
no longer safe in Monzon. Don Sanche 
of Roussillon was actually in the field, and 
the “Chronicle” avers that at nine years 
old this very juvenile Conguistador had 
to fight the rebels at Selgua — “a knight, 
whose name I do not remember, lending 
me a light coat of mail (genio), which | 
put on, and /kat was the beginning, the 
first arms I ever wore.” By no means 
the last, as we shall see when we turn the 
next leaf of the “ Chronicle,” and follow 
James to Zaragoza aad into action against 
a certain Don Rodrigo Licana, when two 
castles were taken by means of the batter- 
ing engines then called fonevols, mango- 
nels, and trebuchets. 

A year and a half later, marriage was 
proposed to the young king, the bride to 
be Dofia Leonor of Castile; his vassals 
advising him “to marry while he was still 
young, because,”’ as they said, “there were 
great anxieties for my life either from 
maladies or from poison, and likewise be- 
cause they wished on my account that | 
should have an heir, so that the kingdom 
should not go out of the royal line; for 
Count Sancho, son of the count of Barce- 
lona, and Don Fernando, my uncle, wished 
each to be king, and had tried for it in my 
childhood, when I was in Monzon.” At 
twelve years old, then, King James be- 
trothed himself, and at twelve he put 
on his knightly spurs. It was at St. 
Mary’s of Orta that he first girt himself 
with the sword, which, after hearing the 
mass of the Holy Ghost, he took from the 
altar. ‘“*The marriage done, I went into 
Aragon and Catalonia, and my wife, the 
queen, with me.” 

Nominally James was no more a child, 
but the tutelage in which his barons kept 
him was so galling that he and his wife 
were practically prisoners in the hands of 
their so-called friends, who used their 
power simply to further their private in- 
terests. ‘I went to the queen, and said 
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to her, ‘ Well do I know and see the hurt 
and dishonor that you and I are suffering, 
and though I am still a child I intend 
having my revenge; and you also, if you 
will only follow my advice.’”” The advice 
was to make their escape. But a subter- 
raneous passage had first to be reached 
by a chair lowered by ropes, and the little 
queen was nervous. “Know you,” she 
replied to her lord’s arguments, “that for 
nothing in the world will I be lowered on 
a board by ropes;” so James had to let 
the matter rest, and to trust that some 
shuffle of the cards might allow him to 
free himself from bondage. The Tem- 
plars he could always rely upon. The 
great military order, which owned no hu- 
man superior and held directly from the 
pope, was just now in the zenith of its 
power. As proud as they were accom- 
plished, the Templars were recruited from 
the noblest houses; they owned forty 
thousand foxors or manors in Europe, 
possessed a vast treasury, and, as the im- 
porters of Syrian civilization, acted like a 
missing link between the two worlds. 
Guillen de Montredon was no longer 
powerful in Aragon, for his promotion to 
the grand mastership had removed him 
from his two pupils — the young count of 
Provence (last of the Berengers), and 
James of Aragon. He was replaced bya 
knight of the house of Moncada, and we 
|find James supported in all his expedi- 
| tions by an order nowhere so much valued 
_as in Spain, where the conflict between 
Crescent and Cross was no matter of tra- 
dition or of hearsay, but an ever present 
and stern reality. 

It must be confessed that the early con- 
quests of Christianity were but ill repre- 
sented by her actual state. Expelled 
from her most glorious seats, from Pales- 
tine, from Asia Minor, from Egypt, and 
from Carthage, she had been threatened 
in France by Saracen invaders who still 
held in their grasp the fairest portions of 
Spain; and Christianity, in exchange for 
those old and illustrious strongholds, was 
fain to fall back on the northern countries, 
and to maintain, along her frontiers, a 
spirit of incessant vigilance and aggres- 
sion. Innocent III., who had originated 
no less than seven Crusades, kept a jeal- 
ous watch over young James of Aragon, 
whose antecedents and position alike 
seemed to point him out as the champion 
| of free thought among the Romance-speak- 
ing tribes on either side of the Pyrenees, 
To divert the energies of the Aragonese 
hero into another channel, to find other 
food for his self-love, must be the pontifi- 
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cal aims; for if it was good to send James 
to fight against the Paynim Moor, it would 
be even better to prevent his siding with | 
the heretic Cathari in their strongholds | 
of Thabor and Montségur. To papal 
promptings, therefore, we may ascribe 
this king’s education by the master of the 
Temple, and the direction which both 
Templar and Johannite knights assumed 
of his famous campaigns. A great Cath- 
olic development was going on all around. 
Dominican houses had arisen in Segovia, 
in Madrid, and in Saragoza, and James 
was induced to grant the royal arms of 
Aragon to the order of Notre Dame de 
la Mercy, monks who, like the Mathurin 
friars, worked for the souls and bodies of 
Christian captives among the Moors. In 
Barcelona as in Saragoza, the brothers of 
St. Francis showed their brown, rope- 
girdled frocks, and vowed themselves to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. With 
such weapons the papacy was prepared to 
drive back the heretics who asserted that 
the full manhood of the Christian and of 
the citizen was only attainable under cir- 
cumstances of spiritual and social liberty ; 
with such combatants would Rome meet 
not only the democratic disciples of Pierre 
de Vaux but the mystical preachers of 
Montsézur, those fit progenitors of the 
Camisards of the seventeenth century. 
New indulgences were promised to those 
who should attack the Paynim, and in this 
way the patriotism, the self-love, and the 
orthodoxy of King James were all stirred 
by the prospect of inflicting a severe 
check on the Moors. 

The king was in ‘Parragona; the Cortes 
was not sitting, but many notables were 
in town, and the king dined one night 
with En Pere Martel, ‘a citizen of Barce- 
lona who had great knowledge of the sea.” 
Towards the end of a banquet which, we 
may be sure, was pre-arranged, a conver- 
sation began; “and I asked * What kind 
of country is Mallorca, and what is the 
extent of the kingdom?’” Pere Martel 
was referred to, for the geographical 
acquirements of the party seemed but 
slender, and Martel, at least, could speak 
from personal acquaintance of a group of 





islands as to whose size and distribution 
he was soon able to set his sovereign | 
right. The bystanders, of whom the mas- 
ter of the Temple was one, then said | 
“that they held it right I should conquer | 
that island for two reasons —the first, | 
that you and we thereby increase in power ; 
the other is, that those who hear of the | 
conquest will think it a miracle that you | 
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where God was pleased to put it.” James, 
who had worn mail ever since he was nine 
years old, and, who now saw no opening 
for his military ambition by way of the 
Pyrenees, was nothing loth. He sum- 
moned his Cortes and made them a 
speech, in which he referred to the trou- 
bles he had already lived down, and then 
spoke of his intentions of “serving the 
Lord in his expedition that I mean to 
make against the kingdom of Mallorca.” 
Cromwell himself could not have been 
more sanctimonious, but it must be said 
that the replies made by the Archbishop 
of Tarragona and by the Templar Guillen 
de Moncada were quite worthy of the 
royal address. It was then unanimously 
resolved to conquer “a Saracen kingdom 
in the sea.” Troops and ships were de- 
manded and promised; the archbishop 
gave leave to the clergy to serve in per- 
son; the provost of Tarragona fitted out 
an armed galley at his own charges, and 
—triumph of orthodoxy — volunteers ap- 
peared from the ranks of the fazdets, of 
the proscribed and refugee Albigeois. 
Their condition was now asad one. The 
death of Simon de, Montfort had for a 
moment encouraged the national party in 
Aquitaine, and a great cry of joy went up 
to heaven as the body of the dead Wolf 
was Carried out of the land he had ravaged. 


Montfort 
Es mort! 
Es mort! 
Es mort! 
Viva Tolosa, 
Ciotat gloriosa 
Et poderosa! 
Tornan lo paratge el’ onor, 
Montfort 
Es mort! 
Es mort! 
Es mort! 


A lull of nearly thirty months had fol- 
lowed on his death, and the unorthodox 
had begun to reorganize their churches 
and their family circles, when the genuine 
invasion of the country by Louis VIII. 
taught them that they had nothing left to 
hope, however much they might have to 
defend. The wars of Louis VIII. and of 
Blanche of Castile and the fires of the 
Inquisition then ruined Aquitaine, and 
sent into banishment the representatives 
of those Ibero-Gothic families whom King 
Pedro had headed at Muret, and who 
were now fain to seek for shelter at the 
With King James we 
accordingly find them, and their orthodox 
persecutors must have smiled grimly when 


can take land and a kingdom in the sea, | they saw such faidefs as the young vi- 
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comte of Carcassonne, and the lords of 
Lo and Laurac, of Saissac, Cabaret and 
Castres, Termés and Miraval, swelling 
his train. On King James devolved the 
duty of planning the campaign and of ar- 
ranging for the distribution of his fleet. 
Twenty-five full-sized ships, eighteen tar- 
tanes, seventeen galleys, and one hundred 
transports rode at anchor in the harbor of 
Salen. When they sailed, Guillen de 
Moncada led the van, and the king brought 
up the rear “in the galley of Montpellier ’’ 
(September, 1229). The moon was bright, 
and the breeze had been from the west, 
but when the invaders hoped to effect 
their landing — 


a wind from Provence springing up, the ships 
found themselves taken in a white squall. 
Cala! cala! cried the sailors, but there was a 
bad sea with that Provence wind, and no one 
in my galley spoke a word. The vessels were 
driving around us, I saw the danger we were 
in. I was greatly discomforted, but I turned 
to our Lord and His Mother and prayed thus; 
“T know well Thou hast made me king of the 
land and of the goods my father held by Thy 
grace. Until this time I had not begun any 
great or perilous enterprise, seeing that Thy 
help has been felt from my birth up to this 
time, and Thou hast given us honor and help 
against our bad subjects, who would over- 
throw us. Now, O Lord, my Creator, help 
me, if it please Thee, in this so great danger, 
that so good a work as I have begun may not 
be lost, for I alone would not lose, but Thou 
wouldst lose more. I go on this expedition 
to exalt the faith that Thou hast given us, and 
to abase and destroy those who do not believe 
in Thee, and so, O Thou true and powerful 
God! Thou canst guard me in this danger 
and fulfil my will, which is to serve Thee. 
And I should remember Thee, for as yet no 
creature ever called to Thee for mercy that did 
not find it, and especially they who have it in 
their heart to serve Thee, and to suffer for Thy 
sake, and I am one of them. And, O Lord, 
remember so many people who go with me to 
serve Thee; and thou, Mother of God, who 
art a bridge and a pathway for sinners, I be- 
seech thee, by the seven joys and seven sor- 
rows that thou hadst for thy dear Lord, to 
remember me, by praying to thy dear Son, to 
take me from this affliction and danger in 
which I am, and those with me.” 


The landing was at last made good in 
the Bay of Palomera, and the second man 
to step ashore on this Moslem ground 
was Guillen de Moncada, the master of 
the Temple, who, with his brother Ramon, 
agreed that they would not pause till they 
got to the battle line of the Saracens. 
The conflict was a sharp one. 


When it was nearly finished I met a knight, 
and I said to him, “ And how has it gone with 





you? and what have our people done?” He 
said the Court of Ampurias and the Templars 
attacked the tents and En Guillen and En Ra- 
mon de Moncada attacked the left. I said, 
“ And you know no more?” “Yes, that the 
Christians have beaten back the Moslems 
three times, and the Saracens have beaten 
back the Christians three times.” And I said, 
‘*Where are they now?” He said, “ At that 
hill”... Meantime my banner and follow- 
ing, with one hundred knights or more who 
guarded it, came up, and the men cried, “‘ Here 
comes the king’s banner.” Then we all pushed 
up together. The Saracens took to flight. 
We found fully 2,000 Saracen infantry who 
went before us in flight, but we could not over- 
take them, so worn out were our horses. And 
when the battle was won and we were on the 
hill, Don Nufio came up and said, **A good 
day for you and us! all is ours, since you have 
won this battle.” 


And so it proved. Mallorca invested 
was battered with foneva/s and chattes, 
and other slinging machines. A friendly 
Saracen obtained provisions for an army 
that was suffering much from the cutting 
off of its water supply, and at last the 
Saracen king sent to make terms. His 
conditions, however, were not such as the 
Conguistador would accept. James re- 
turned for answer that the soldiers he had 
already lost in fighting had won the glory 
of God, and that for himself he had come 
to get the land and great wealth. Sheik 
Abodehie was angry, and the struggle 
went on, till on St. Sylvester’s Eve orders 
were given by King James for his troops 
to hear mass, and to prepare to attack a 
city in which he had reason to believe 
that the defenders were greatly reduced 
in strength. When daylight came the 
king cried, “Ho, my men! go in Our 
Lady’s name!” They charged, and a 
breach was soon made, through which the 
terrified Saracens saw “a knight on horse- 
back, in white armor, enter first. My be- 
lief is that it must have been St. George, 
as I find in history that in many other 
battles of Christians and Saracens he was 
frequently seen.” It needs not to de- 
scribe the fortunes of a day so well begun. 
The king (sheik) of Mallorca, on a white 
horse, had to surrender; full thirty thou- 
sand infidels flying from the city took to 
the hills. King James had his enemy de- 
livered into his hands, and received the 
sheik’s son, a lad of thirteen, as a hostage, 
He on his part set a guard of Dominicans 
over the palace and treasury, and then 
“ wearied out I went to sleep, for the sun 
had already set.” Next day the Conguis- 
tador was glad to accept an invitation to 
breakfast “ with a man who had cooked 
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some very good beef.” We think the 
naive and homely touches with which this 
narrative abounds ought to put its genuine 
character beyond a “doubt. The royal 
commentator goes on to describe ihe 
geography and conditions of the island, 
and the arrival of fifteen Hospitallers, 
who were probably jealous of the feats 
of the Templars in this victory over the 
Crescent. The summer was spent in 
Mallorca, through which raids were made 
in every direction, and then the Catholic 
hero returned to Tarragona, to be greeted 
by public rejoicings. 

The next winter slipped away quietly 
in Aragon, till the repose of the king was 
suddenly broken by the report “that the 
king of Tunis meant tocross to Mallorca.” 
This report, if not true, was at least wel- 
come. It offered an excuse for returning 
to “mak sicker,” as the Scotch knight 
proposed. Once more ships were char- 
tered, once more the royal galley put out 
to sea, the Conguistador taking along 
with him, as a friend and pupil, the young 
infant of Portugal. They reached ‘Mal- 
lorca, and there after a few days learned 
that there was no king of Tunis to be met 
or heard of. But Minorca was there; 
another “ Saracen kingdom in the sea,” 
prize inviting Catholic princes to its cap- 
ture. James sent his Jewish interpreter 
to inform its inhabitants of the fate pre- 
pared for them should they resist him, 
and of the benefits sure to accrue to them 
if they acknowledged “the Christian King 
of Aragon, Mallorca, and Catalonia.” T he 
Jew’s arguments must have been forcible ; 
it is certain that tlfey were well supported | 
by the galleys of Aragon, so the Saracens 
of Minorca capitulated. Ivica was taken 
after a short attack, and the king returned 
to the mainland all the better pleased with 
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his new conquests, because he was able | 


to observe of the island of Mallorca “ that 
so far from requiring any help from me, 
jt now produces twice what it did in the 
time of the Saracens.” 

The poverty of his youth had taught 
King James to look at the commercial as 
well as the popular side of a question. 
He was a just and tolerant ruler, he pro- 
tected agriculture, and as far as lay in his 
power he protected the farmers and the 
settlers from the exactions of the great 
predatory barons. He summoned his 
Cortes whenever he wanted money, but 
as a rule he consulted them very little. 
Just as Gregory Nazianzen averred that 
“*he never knew an assembly of bishops 
to terminate well,” so King James, when 
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cia, told his son-in-law that “in no country 
of the world have assemblies of men the 
sense and worth required in such cases.” 
He took his inspiration, as we know, from 
another source — from the great military 
orders. “One day when I was playing 
and disporting in Aragon, the master of 
the Hospital asked me, ‘why we and you 
should not undertake that kingdom of 
Valencia which has for some time been 
affronting us and your house.” The 
warrior king was so charmed to smell the 
battle from afar that he did not take um- 
brage at a form of speech which resem- 
bled too closely the famous ego et rex 
meus. Last time the Templars had been 
the prompters; it was now for the Hospi- 
tallers to invite him again to draw the 
sword of the Lord and of Aragon. One 
of them remarked that “ Mallorca was 
nothing; that in Valencia there would be 
found men so innumerable as to prevent 
approach to her walls, so that a king who 
could take ¢iaz might well say he was the 
greatest king in the world.” The king to 
this made rather a tart reply, and asked if 
his interlocutor would like to hear how he 
could subdue that kingdom. In fact, he 
proceeded to lay before his audience such 
a plan for a campaign into Valencia that 
the Hospitaller observed, “the Lord must 
guide a man whose resolutions were so 
good.” The conquest of Valencia, un- 
dertaken when James had attained his 
thirtieth year, was certainly the most im- 
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portant of his successes. The Saracens 
had held it for a century since their re- 
capture of this the greatest conquest of 
the Cid Campeador; but their power in 
| Spain was now weakened, and to deprive 
‘them of Valencia and of the fertile garden- 
like plains of the Huerta would be to in- 
flict a terrible blow. The attack must be 
felt to be something more than a mere 
military promenade ; he must proceed with 
caution, must keep his communications 
open by way of the Catalonian seaboard, 
and must be prepared to hold whatever 
the fortunes of war delivered into his 
hands. More cautious now than in the 
days of his hot youth, when one of his 
knights had been obliged to tell him that 
his madness must cost them all their 
lives, James’s plan of a winter campaign 
was admirable. The supplies of Valencia 
were cut off on the side of Burriana, Pa- 
terna, and of the Huerta, but the king 





wisely abstained from cutting down the 
trees, observing that it was sure to offend 
the inhabitants if on his first entry he be- 
| gan to waste their lands. When it got to 


asked to assist in the pacification of Mur- | within fifteen days of Michaelmas, the 
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queen gave as her opinion that they were 
sure of taking the city; and it is curious 
to compare the account of her clever nego- 
tiations with these Saracens of Valencia, 
and to remember that this Queen Leonor 
is the same timid little woman who in the 
first year of her marriage would not allow 
herself to be lowered with ropes into the 
dark passage that would have allowed 
herself and her husband to escape. The 
surrender of Valencia was really procured 
by her; and then 


next day at vespers I sent to tell the king and 
Abulhamalet that in order the Christians 
might know Valencia was ours and might do 
nothing against it, they should hoist my stan- 
dard on the tower which is now called that of 
the Temple. They said they were content, 
and I went on the Rambla between the camp 
andthe tower. When I saw my standard upon 
the tower I dismounted, turned myself to the 
east, and wept with my eyes, kissing the ground 
for the great mercy that had been done to me. 


Next came the division of the conquered 
lands, their measurement and partition, a 
business which gave rise to some very 
pretty quarrels, and gave the king an op- 
portunity of paying off some of the most 
quarrelsome and officious in their own 
coin. 

That appetite grows by its indulgence 
is certain, and not only did the king’s 
followers become more avaricious as one 
rich district after another offered fresh 
“hereditaments ” for them, but the king 
himself felt again the hunger of conquest, 
and we turn a new page of the “ Chroni- 
cle” to read, “* Here begins the conquest 
of Murcia, achieved and made by the 
glorious king El Jacme.” Yet the king 
also found time to revisit his native Mont- 
pellier and there to entertain some of his 
relations. He tells us curtly that he saw 
the counts of Toulouse and Provence, a 
bare statement which, read by us many 
centuries later, is far more interesting to 
the readers than it was to a writer bent 
only on fresh wars with the Moors. The 
count of Toulouse whom he saw was none 
other than his own first cousin, the impov- 
erished Raymond VI1., the victim of the 
great Crusade, whose kingdom was soon 
to form a French province. His kinsman 
of Provence was nothing less than that 
Raymond Berenger, last of his name, 
whose four daughters and their four royal 
marriages, like the virtues of his seneschal 
Romée de Villeneuve, have all been im- 
mortalized by Dante.* Of those daugh- 

* “ Quattro figlie ebbe, e ciascuna reina, 


Ramondo Berlinghieri, e cid gli fece 
Romeo.” — Paradiso vi. 133. 





ters one married St. Louis of France, 
and the youngest, Beatrix, was given to 
the French king’s brother, Charles of An- 
jou, the conqueror of Sicily. From the 
loins of Raymond Berenger, therefore, 
sprang a long line of sovereigns destined 
to fill the thrones of France, Naples, Hun- 
gary, Spain, and the Indies, and the 
supersitious, could they have followed the 
fortunes of the Berengers, would hardly 
have wondered that during this visit to 
Montpellier there fell, “one Friday, be- 
tween midday and nones, the greatest 
eclipse seen in the memory of men now 
living, for the moon covered the whole of 
the sun, and one could see seven stars in 
the sky.” 

James’s own family had by this time 
grown up about him. His two sons, the 
Infante en Pedro and the Infante en 
Jacme, shared his quarters at the time of 
the capitulation of the Murcians, while he 
took especial pleasure in the marriage of 
his daughter Yolande (Violante) with Al- 
fonso the Wise, king of Castile. This 
literary son-in-law was a less ready and 
ambitious prince than was the Comguista- 
dor. Only the necessity for keeping the 
Moors at bay and confining them within 
the so-called “cuatro reinos de Andalu- 
cia,” viz., Cordova, Seville, Jaen, and Gra- 
nada, obliged Alfonso X. to turn his pens 
and ploughshares into swords and spears. 
It is more than probable that he received 
valuable hints on strategy and policy from 
a father-in-law so well fitted to give them, 
and to help him in building up a strong 
monarchy at a moment when kings had 
realized all the importance of strategical 
frontiers and of well-filled treasuries. 
From Alfonso, on the other hand, the 
warlike Conguistador acquired a great 
respect for letters, and if, as is nearly cer- 
tain, the “ Chronicle” of Alfonso is ante- 
cedent to the commentaries of King James, 
we may fairly say that Yolande’s husband 
taught her father to record the events of 
his stirring life in the volumes now before 
us. 

One of the many curious episodes which 
the “ Chronicle” offers to lovers of medi- 
zval history is James’s account of his 
visit to Lyons and to Pope Gregory X. 
Like many monarchs of his age, of an age 
that acknowledged just two sorts of life 
— the martial, the monastic — James had 
a hankering after a Aromenade militaire 
into Palestine. Such an expedition might 
well be felt to combine the merits of both 
callings, and the Conguistador was 
much pleased, and very joyful, when sum- 
moned by the Pope to give him counsel and 
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aid in the business of the Holy Land beyond 
sea, I sent him word that I would be there 
with him on the day he had named. So I ae- 
cordingly prepared to go to the council at 
Lyons, as he had requested. And a long time 
before this I had my hostelries taken in the 
city, and sent thither whatever I thought would 
be necessary for two months or more. And in 
the middle of Lent I left Valencia, and went 
to Lyons. At Gerona my son, the Infante en 
Pedro, invited me to Torrella for Easter, and 
I spent it with him. Then I departed thence, 
and went towards Perpignan... . After stay- 
ing eight days at Montpellier I again set forth 
on my road, When I got to Viana (Vienne) 
the Pope sent me his messengers in state, 
praying me to wait a day at St. Symphorien, 
that he might the better prepare for my recep- 
tion. Ididso. The place was three leagues 
from Lyons. Next day I rose at dawn and 
went into Lyons. It was the first day of May. 
All the cardinals came out to meet me a league 
outside the city, and the Master of the Temple 
beyond seas, En Juan Gil, En Gaspar de 
Rosellen, who held the city for the Pope, and 
many other bishops and barons, and it took 
me to make my entrance, for the distance of 
a league as far as the Pope’s palace, from 
morning till noon, so great was the throng of 
people who came out to receive me.... The 
Pope was in his chamber. When they told 
him I was coming he came out in his full 
robes, and I saw him pass before me. He sat 
down in his chair, and I did him that rev- 


erence which kings do to a Pope, according to 
the established custom. A chair was set for 
me near his own, on the right, and I then told 
him how I had come the day he had appointed 
for his meeting, but that I would not speak 
with him of any business till the morrow, when 
I would be present and hear what he had to 


say tome... . Next morning I went to him 
and found him in his-chamber with his cardi- 
nals. There went in with me the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, the Bishops of Barcelona, Va- 
lencia, and Mallorca. 

It must have been with no small pride 
that the Conguzstador led into the pres- 
ence of the head of the Latin Church the 
first Christian bishop of Mallorca, and 
Gregory X. (Theobalde Visconti) must 
have had reason also to praise in his own 
mind the astute policy of Innocent, which 
had managed to turn the son of Pedro, 
the Albigeois champion, into the most 
orthodox crusader against Saracen sheiks. 
James was the only European king who 
had accepted an invitation to the Council 
of Lyons (1274), and he wisely made capi- 
tal of the fact that, though no longer 
young, he had made this tedious journey 
“for two purposes, two for your own, and 
for a third of mine. The first is that you 
sent to me for advice, the second that I 
might give you aid. I have come here to 
give you the best advice I know or that 





God will inspire me with ; the third is en- 
tirely a reason of mine own —that I may 
denounce others who have no heart to 
serve God.” The pope did not wish to 
be proved less zealous, and he, at the 
opening of the Council, said how he and 
his cardinals had come in spite of storms, 
“neither storms nor sickness hindering 
their assembling.” 

The business turned at first on plans 
for the recovery of the holy places, and 
then came the Conguistador’s turn to ex- 
pound his views : — 

I desire to speak before any one, as there is 
no king here but myself. I give you first my 
advice, which is to send to the Holy Land 500 
knights and 2,000 footmen, and forthwith to 
send your letters to the Masters of the Temple 
and of the Hospital, to the King of Cyprus, 
and the city of Acre, and let them know that 
it is for the sake of the land beyond the sea 
that you hold this present council : to send at 
once that company as vanguard, and set the 
others in motion to cross over. These first 
will not go to fight, but merely to garrison the 
castles and hold them till the great crusade 
goes, that is two years next St. John’s Day. 
For the rest I say that if you yourself go be- 
yond sea as you have proposed, I will accom- 
pany you with 1,000 knights ; but then do you 
aid me with the tithes of my land. 

The Conguisiador, though on glory 
bent, had a trugal mind, and the Council 
had not sat for many days before an ani- 
mated discussion arose between the pope 
and a sovereign whom he offered to crown 
in public, but from whom he claimed the 
payment of arrears due to the holy see. 
King James said, that “if compelled he 
would pay the arrears, but must decline 
to put himself or his subjects under any 
new charters or obligations,” adding, 
rather tartly, “that, after all he had done 
for God and the Church of Rome, it was 
not becoming in him to ask for anything, 
but rather to give me.” The dispute grew 
warm; his Holiness, who had come to 
Lyons to receive rather than to give, 
shifted the blame of upholding the de- 
mand on to two of his cardinals, one of 
whom, a Gaetani, he signalized as “the 
greatest cardinal and wisest in council in 
Rome, and without whom he could do 
nothing in this matter.” James retorted 
that as he had not come to put himself 
under tribute he would rather return home 
without having been crowned, though he 
already “had the crown with him, made 
of gold and set with precious stones, 
worth more than one hundred thousand 
sous tournois —not so good aone could 
be gotin Lyons.” Gregory perceived that 
he need not hope for any concessions 
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from a king capable of going back to Ara- 
gon with that crown; and when James on 
the twenty-first day of his stay in Lyons 
made up his mind to depart, the pontiff 
received him gracefully. 


I took him apart, and said, “ Holy Father, I 
wish to leave, but not as the proverb says, ‘ He 
who goes to Rome a fool comes away a fool’ 
(Que foll sen va a Roma, fell sen torna). Let 
it not be so with me. I never saw any Pope 
but yourself, and so I wish to confess to you.” 
He was much pleased and content, and said 
he would confess me. I told him my sins, and 
on the other hand what I remembered of the 
good deeds I haddone. He imposed no other 
penance on me but that I should keep from 
evil for the future, and persevere in good. 
Then I went on my knees before him, and he 
put his hand on my head, and gave me my 
blessing full five times. I kissed his hand and 
took my leave. 


Nothing ever came of the king’s pro- 
jected visit to Jerusalem, and the shad- 
ows of evening were beginning ‘to gather 
round the bold Conguistador. Sickness 
overtook him, and as he felt his great 
strength slip from him he determined to 
die, not in harness, but in the monastic 
retirement which so many soldiers, both 
before and after him, have affected and 
sought. “I sent a message to my son, 
the’ Infante en Pere, to come in person to 
me at Alcira. I received him, and he did 
me reverence as a good son ought to do to 
his father.” At this point the narrative 
becomes exceedingly confused; perhaps 
because the hand which completed the 
commentaries of King James confused 
some of the dates and facts, perhaps be- 
cause the dying Conguistador, in dictating 
the last pages of the work, had himself 
some partial failure of memory as well as 
a flagging pulse. For example the pas- 
sages read as if the king had died in this 
first illness, 1272, but this is an error. 
Though the great blue eyes were dimmed 
there was life still in that intrepid heart, 
and a reserve of energy in that frame 
which had long been the type of chival- 
rous strength. The Conguistador was, 
say his contemporaries, the most power- 
fully built man of his age; of abnormal 
Stature, practised in every manly exercise, 
a victor in thirty well-fought fields, and 
rich in his people’s love, he stood, as he 
still stands, a landmark in the history of 
Spain and of the Christian world. The 
king, in spite of his forebodings, recov- 
ered, and his real abdication was not 
made for four years later. It took place 
in the midsummer of 1276, just after a 
formidable check that had been given by 





the Granadine Moors to a crusade under- 
taken against them by his son-in-law, 
Alfonso of Castile. The abdication of 
James was made in favor of his eldest son, 
the Infante en Pere, who was {further 
charged to bury the king, his father, either 
at St. Mary’s of Alcira or of Valencia, and 
when the war was over to carry the body 
to the shrine of St. Mary of Poblet, to 
which monastery the Conguistador had 
already by will bequeathed it. Six days 
after, on Wednesday, July 27, 1276, James 
sickened unto death in Valencia, and 
there about midnight rendered his warlike 
soul to God. . 

The king,of Aragon, Mallorca, and 
Valencia, count of Barcelona, Urgel, and 
Montpellier, now lies in Poblet. To that 
Westminster Abbey of the kings of Ara- 
gon the corpse was carried over moor and 
fell, and laid there under one of those 
curious double effigies which marked the 
religious taste of the age. James is rep- 
resented in death by two statues, one of 
which wears the sandals and frock of a 
Bernardine friar, the other the sword and 
spurs of the king who wrested the Ba- 
learic Islands and the fertile plains of 
Valencia from the Moors. It does not 
seem too much to have hoped that a 
church which had been built by one of 
the Berengers (counts of Barcelona and 
of Forcalquier), and which was chosen to 
be the burying-place of the Conquistador, 
might have been preserved. but so far 
is this from being the case, that Poblet is 
now, to quote the words of Mr. Augustus 
Hare, “the most utterly ruined place that 
can exist.” It looks as if the shock of an 
earthquake had levelled the stately courts 
where the five hundred white friars of 
Poblet watched the tombs of the kings, 
and drank the red friorata that was 
grown on their vineyards. The destruc- 
tion of the great monastery was caused by 
spite. Inthe wars of Don Carlos, some 
Carlist monks, considering themselves to 
be oppressed by their brethren, deter- 
mined to take a stealthy revenge. They 
whispered such tales of secret and hidden 
tortures that public indignation was 
roused against the convent. Twenty-four 
hours only were granted to the inmates to 
make their escape, and then the mob fall- 
ing on the monastery gutted the house. 
They destroyed the splendid library, and 
defaced even the graves of the Couguis- 
tador and of his brother kings whose 
“ bones ” are now dust. 


Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 
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From Belgravia. 
MARY ARBBOT’S TRYST. 


PART I. 


SOME years ago there sat one afternoon 
in the parlor of a Devon farmhouse, a 
middle-aged man and a girl of about twen- 
ty, in earnest talk. 

The walls of the room were low, and 
some heavy oak beams across the ceiling 
made it lower. The room looked comfort- 
able, and though all the furniture had seen 
service, the woodwork shone with the 
polish of daily friction, and the chintz 
coverings of the sofa and chairs were 
spotlessly clean. A few prints in black 
frames hung on the walls, the open door 
of acorner cupboard showed that‘it was 
full of old china, and a long low glass was 
over the fireplace. A bowl filled’ with 
roses stood on the table —semi-single 
white roses with golden eyes, smelling so 
sweetly and looking so pure; roses of the 
past, for they are only to be seen now in 
a few old-fashioned country gardens. 

The young girl, Mary Abbot, looked as 
fresh and as sweet as the roses did; a 
letter lay in her lap, and every now and 
then she nervously unfolded and folded it 
again, while she talked. There was a 
timid expression in her sweet face, but 
her low, broad forehead, square brows, 
and well-formed mouth, indicated latent 
strength of will. 

Her companion sat by the open window, 
looking into the pretty little garden, gay 
just now with stocks and pansies and 
sweet-williams. He was frowning, and 
the expression on~his sunburnt face 
showed that he differed from the girl. 

“You are very headstrong, Mary,” he 
said. She looked at him sweetly, — 

*]’m sorry I can’t do as you wish, un- 
cle. I made a promise to Willie, and I 
must keep it, whatever happens. Don’t 
fear for me” —the color flew into her 
cheeks, and a lovely light shone in her 
deep grey eyes—‘“I have such trust in 
him— why, the very feeling that 1 am 
going to meet him will keep me up in any 
trials that may happen on the way.” 

“ And I say,” her companion said dog- 
gedly, “what I said before. Somerfield 
ought not to expect you to go out to him. 
If he’s as well off as he states, let him 
come and fetch you. You promised to go 
out to New ‘York; he’s a long way off 
New York now, and to my thinking, this 
change of place frees you from any prom- 
ise you may have made.” 

**Ah! but uncle, my promise was to go 
when he sent for me,” she said simply. 





“Well, there’s no use in arguing. I’m 
thinking of all you'll have to go through ; 
but that you can’t even guess at. It’s 
ignorance makes you brave, my dear — if 
you would but trust me ——” 

She interrupted him, — 

“It’s no use talking, uncle: my mind is 
made up. I promise you I’ll never leave 
dear Aunt Martha while she lives, and I 
hope she may be spared to us for some 
years yet; so you see there’s no use in 
talking any more about it. I may not 
have to go to Willie for a long while.” 

“Well, I hope before the time comes 
he’ll have tired of waiting,” her uncle said 
to himself. He said to Mary, — 

“ Has the doctor been to-day ?” 

“ No, but I’m expecting him.” 

“‘ He tells me he has a bad opinion of 
my poor sister’s chance.. Well, my dear, 
I must be going home. Think over what 
I’ve said; 1’ll look in to-morrow, and hear 
what the doctor says.” 

He took his departure, and the young 
girl went up-stairs to her patient. She 
felt very sad. Her position was a painful 
one. She wished to keep her aunt, and 
yet she longed to be with her lover. 

More than a year ago, Mary Abbot’s 
promised husband, the son of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, had found himself unable to 
settle down to an agricultural life, and had 
gone to seek his fortune in America. He 
went, against the wish of his sweetheart 
and the advice of his friends; but his 
father, seeing how unsettled his son was, 
and how bent he was on going, at last 
consented, and gave him money for his 
passage, and promised to send out suffi- 
cient funds for a short stay in the United 
States. His idea was that his son would 
soon grow discontented, and come back 
cured of his roving fancies, and willing to 
stay at home. 

At first the young man’s letters praised 
everything he saw, but gave little hope 
that he would earn his own living. His 
father said, “ Willie will be home before 
six months are out.” 

But by the time the six months ended, 
Somerfield’s letters had gradually changed. 
He wrote that his luck had taken aturn; 
he had left New York and had gone into 
partnership with several friends of his. 
At the year’s end he wrote, — 

“ We are doing a roaring trade, in fact, 
we are making money as fast as it can be 
made. Ina few years I shall be a rich 
man.” 

But he made no answer to his father’s 
question as to the nature of the business 
he was engaged in, 
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To Mary Abbott he wrote about his 
success in the same effusive style, — 

“T am looking forward,” he wrote, “to 
having my dear little wife soon in the 
comfortable home I have got for her.” 

In this last letter, which had created the 
dispute between Mary and her uncle, he 
urged her more strongly. 

“TI wish, my darling,” the letter said, 
“that you would come to me at once. I 
am quite ready for you, but I know you 
won’t leave your aunt while she lives. 
Perhaps it is wiser not to do so. Don’t 
misunderstand me, my dear, when | say, 
remembering how delicate and ailing your 
aunt is, I feel the happy time can’t be far 
off when I shall hold my darling Mary in 
my arms again. No disrespect to the old 
lady, be sure of that, far from it, but in 
course of nature it must be as I say —I 
hope my Mary will come to me the mo- 
ment she is free—she cannot come too 
soon for her loving and devoted 

. “ WILLIE.” 


That part of the letter relating to her 
aunt had given the girl much pain, it 
seemed to her “cruel and unfeeling when 
he knows how dearly I love aunt;” and 
then her love found an excuse for him. 
“It is his love for me,” she thought, “ his 


wish to see me that makes him selfish. I 
cannot expect him to love dear aunt as | 
do, and indeed ” —she sighed as she re- 
membered — “she was never very kind to 
poor Willie.” 

Ten days after the talk between Mary 
Abbott and ber uncle, Aunt Martha died. 
On her will being read it was found that, 
with the exception of a few trifling lega- 
cies to her brother John and to others, she 
had left her savings to her “dear niece 
Mary Abbot, who had been as a daughter 
to her.” She left her also some silver 
plate, and her furniture, and other effects. 
The sum of money left was nearly three 
hundred pounds. 

Mary wrote to her lover a few days after 
her aunt’s loss. She was very full of 
grief. 

“ Now my dearest aunt is gone I am 
very desolate. I have only you to care 
for me.” 

As soon as the will had been read she 
wrote again to tell her lover of her good 
fortune. She asked his advice about it. 
The first sorrow for her aunt was over, 
and her letter was full of love. She told 
Somerfield she was ready to go to him if 
he wished it, and to follow his advice in 
all things. Her cheeks glowed and her 
sweet eyes had grown liquid as she wrote. 
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This letter had only been gone a fort- 
night, when she received her lover’s an- 
swer to the announcement of her aunt’s 
death. After a few words of condolence: 
“ Now, my darling,” he wrote, “ you will 
fly to me as soon as you have settled your 
affairs. I am transported with delight at 
the idea of seeing you. I feel sure that 
your aunt has left you all she had. Send 
me particulars forthwith, and I will then 
tell you what todo. Things are different 
over here, gold is more useful than bank- 
notes, and any other property should, 
without loss of time, be turned into cash.” 

Mary put down the letter—she felt 
disgusted, it seemed to her that Willie 
showed too much keenness after money; 
but her love soon excused him, and she 
went on reading the loving words which 
ended the letter. 

* He’s in business now,” she thought, 
“and | believe business men get to think 
that making money and investing it is the 
one aim‘ of life. It is no wonder that, 
companionship with men of that sort has 
made my darling more worldly. Never 
mind, he’ll soon get all right again when 
he has me with him.” Her cheeks flushed 
with delight at the thought of the happy 
life that lay before her. 

Somerfield answered her second letter 
by next mail. He congratulated her on 
her good luck, which he said was better 
than he had expected. “You have got 
quite a nice little nest-egg,” he said, “I 
hadn’t a notion the old lady was so warm. 
Turn everything into cash,” he went on, 
“and bring it over here as much as you 
can in gold. You had best carry it in a 
small bag, which you must not lose sight 
of. I am longing to see you, my dear, 
and I should like you to start by the next 
steamer from Liverpool. Write and tell 
me the name of the vessel as soon as you 
have taken your passage. I shall be wait- 
ing for you in New York, and as soon as 
we are married I will take you to the dear 
little home I have ready for you, my own 
Mary. I hope you will be pleased with 
it, darling. How proud I shall be to see 
you in it, my own dear little wife.” 

This part of the letter touched the girl 
so strongly, that she was not disposed to 
find fault with the beginning. Somerfield 
ended by repeating his instructions about 
the money. “You must not listen to the 
lawyer chap or to anybody. 1am on the 
spot, and I must know best how you 
should manage.” 

Mary, however, found herself obliged 
to consult “the lawyer chap” of tlie 
neighboring town. She was of age, and 
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the money had been left entirely to her; 
there was no one who could interfere with 
her disposal of it. The farm stock and 
furniture were disposed of, and by the 
time all was settled, Mary found that she 
possessed nearly four hundred pounds. 

Her uncle had renewed his opposition 
to her departure, but Mary would not lis- 
ten to him. The lawyer disapproved her 
plan of taking out her little fortune to the 
States, and suggested a safe plan of in- 
vestment; but Mary shook her head. 

“I am bound to follow out Mr. Somer- 
field’s advice,” she said; “he must have 
good reasons for giving it.” 

The lawyer smiled; but he was wiser 
than uncle John. He gave her his opin- 
ion, and then seeing that she had made 
up her mind, he said no more. 

“There’s no more use in arguing with 
a girl in love, than there would be in try- 
ing to get milk out of a flint,” he said to 
himself. 

Mary’s preparations were soon com- 
pleted, and when she had written to tell 
her lover the name of the steamer and the 
date fixed for starting, she said farewell 
to her friends, and set off for Liverpool. 


PART II. 


THE voyage passed pleasantly. Mary 
proved herself an excellent sailor, and 
greatly enjoyed her sea experience. 

She found, too, a pleasant friend in the 
captain of the steamer, who was by good 
luck a Devon man, and to whose care her 
uncle had especially commended her — 
for uncle John had relented, and proving 
himself better in deed than in word, had 
gone with her to Liverpool, and seen her 
safe on board. 

The girl’s good looks, her sweet ways, 
and unprotected position, made the cap- 
tain take a great interest in her. He was 
double her age, and though at first Mary 
was shy and reticent, she soon began to 
feel confidence in him, and one day she 
told him her story yet more fully than her 
uncle had done. 

The captain shook his head, and he 
looked grave. He did not like her lover’s 
plan of taking her at once from New York 
into the interior. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “ you 
must excuse my plain speaking, but I 
don’t like Mr. Somerfield’s plan. I have 
heard no good of that part of the country ; 
’tis a wild, uncivilized part — by no means 
fit for a delicate young woman —’tis only 
fit for men who are out seeking their for- 
tunes, and who don’t mind rough living.” 

“Ah! but, sir,” she answered quickly, 
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“you forget that I shall be well taken 
care of, and that I have a dear little home 
waiting for me.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“That all looks pretty on paper, my 
dear — excuse the liberty of calling you 
so —and I don’t doubt it from that point; 
but I’ve heard several queer stories from 
those parts, and I fancy those that go 
there are not to be envied.” 

“I’m sure Mr. Somerfield would not 
want to take me where I shall not be 
comfortable and happy.” Mary tossed 
her pretty head. “I don’t mind roughing 
it a bit, so long as —as ” she stopped, 
blushing like a rose. 

“So long as he’s with you. I under- 
stand,” the captain laughed. “ Quite right 
and proper, no doubt; still, human nature 
is human nature, and we mustn’t put too 
big a strain on it.” 

Mary pressed her lips closely, and 
shook her head, — 

“T’m not afraid, sir. I’m not so deli- 
cate as I look, and I’ve done pienty of 
work in my time, and if needful, why, I 
can do it again.” 

The captain’s eyes were full of deep 
admiration, as he answered: “ That I’d 
take my oath on, my dear girl. It’s you 
delicate ones that have the pluck; you'll 
go till you drop. I know, bless you; but, 
all the same, a man oughtn’t to put it on 
you to rough it.” 

At this she pouted a little, and turned 
away from her kind friend. She thought 
he meant well, but— “ Well, he presumes 
on my confidence; I’ve been too open 
perhaps.” Then she sighed softly to her- 
self — * Bother the men, they are all alike. 
Talk of women being spiteful, indeed ; 
I’m sure men have been horribly mean 
about my Willie. Well, the best excuse 
for this one is that he’s never seen him, 
so how can he judge?” 

By the time she had taken two turns 
up and down, the captain was beside her 
again. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Abbot,” he said, 
“but we shall soon be in sight of the 
harbor, and I want to talk to you about 
that precious bag.” 

By her uncle’s advice Mary had given 
her treasure into the captain’s charge, and 
he bad told her it was safe in his cabin. 

“ Keep it, captain,” she said, “till you 
give it up to Mr. Somerfield along with 
me.’ 

He smiled. “I like to see your confi- 
dence, but still things happen which no 
one can guard against — something might 
delay your friend a day or so,” then, as 
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he saw her sweet face sadden at his words, 
he added, “although I don’t doubt but 
what he’s in New York waiting for you 
by this time. Still it may not be so, 
specially as our passage has been a short 
one.” 

“ Well?” Mary said. 

“1’m coming to that,” the captain was 
amused by her impatience, “it’s just pos- 
sible you'll have to stay at an hotel till he 
arrives, and in that case I advise you to 
take out, before we land, some money for 
expenses, and Ill give the bag in charge 
of the landlord where you lodge.” 

“IT know Willie will be waiting for me,” 
Mary said, but she saw the reasonable- 
ness of this advice and, after a few more 
words, she went’ with the captain to his 
cabin and took out a sufficient sum to 
provide for several days’ stay in New 
York. She did this in simple obedience. 
* But I’m sure I shan’t want it,” she said. 
It seemed to her impossible that her Wil- 
lie could fail to keep his tryst. 

Very early next morning, before the 
passengers had left their berths, Mary 
learned that they were in the harbor. 

lt seemed to her as if she were in a 
dream. She got up and dressed herself 
mechanically. She could not touch her 
breakfast. It did not matter to her what 
the captain had said. She knew that she 
should see Willie waiting for her. 

The captain felt a pressure on his arm 
as he stood saying ‘* Good-bye” to his 
passengers. Mary was beside him, her 
soft eyes filled with happy light, while a 
flower-like color dyed each cheek. There 
was no need to tell the captain what she 
saw, but following the direction of her 
eyes, he singled out of the crowd on shore, 
around the gangway, a tall young fellow 
waving his hat, and thus showing a hand- 
some head covered with rich red chestnut 
curls. The eyes looked red too, but they 
were smiling till they narrowed to a line 
between the young man’s black eyelashes. 

“TI see him,” the captain said. “ Any- 
way,” he thought, “he’s a fine-looking 
chap enough, though a bit devil-may- 
carish, and there’s no mistake that he’s 
glad to see her. All right, my dear girl, 
keep close to me, and in a few minutes 
your sweetheart can come aboard.” 

Mary stood quietly beside the captain, 
but her pulses were leaping with excite- 
ment, though it seemed still to her that it 


was all a dream and that when her lover, | 


who looked to her more beautiful than 
ever, came on board, she should waken 
suddenly to find herself still expecting 
him. 
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PART III. 

THE bright promise of the morning had 
faded into a gloomy afternoon, when the 
train, after a long interval, once more 
stops, and her lover hands Mary out of it. 

As the girl looks round her, she thinks 
this is surely the wildest, most lonely 
place she has ever seen. It looks like a 
vast clearing made for this out-of-the- 
world station ; tree-stumps show here and 
there on the waste, and in front is a dark 
horizon of forest. Behind lies the lofty 
ridge of hills out of which the train has 
emerged, and on the right is another hill 
with a tunnel below, towards which the 
train they have quitted is already on its 
way. 

Hours have passed since Mary said 
“*Good-bye” to her friend the captain, 
and yet she feels still as if she were 
dreaming. She walks on beside her lover. 
The road is so rough that she fancies it 
can only be half made, and she stumbles 
more than once over stones or huge Jumps 
of earth. She looks up at her tall, hand- 
some lover. Surely she ought to feel very 
happy —her longing wish is fulfilled — 
and yet she cannot shake off the disap- 
pointment he has caused her. His letter 
had said they were to be married as soon 
as she landed, and that he would then 
take her to the home he had made for her 
in the wild country he now lived in; but 
after his first rapturous greeting, as soon 
as he found himself alone with her, Som- 
erfield told her that his plans were altered, 
and that he had settled to go on without 
delay to a station near the house of a 
friend of his, an old woman, who would 
care for Mary as if the girl were her own 
child. 

“ Your luggage can be sent off after us, 
and when it arrives and my darling is 
rested from her fatigue,” he said, “ we will 
take another railway journey to Onona 
and get married.” 

This had been said so lovingly that, al- 
though Mary protested, she felt herself to 
be ungracious. Somerfield gave her no 
time toreflectin. Ina few minutes she was 
driven off to a railway station with only 
her small bag of necessaries and the pre- 
cious treasure bag which the captain had 
handed to her lover. 

During the journey Mary thinks her 
companion has grown very grave; but 
then he has been absorbed in listening to 
the story of her aunt’s illness and to the 
account of her voyage; and, indeed, in 
the delight of his presence she takes little 
notice of his manner, 
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As they now walk side by side, the 
dream-like expectancy is so strongly on 
Mary’s nerves, that she feels as if she 
must cry out or take some other decided 
way'of banishing it. She stumbles again, 
and would have fallen, but Somerfield 
catches her. The oath he utters makes 
her shudder, and she draws away from his 
supporting arm. 

This is not the first from him that she 
has heard, and she remembers sadly that 
swearing was nota habit of Willie’s inthe 
old days. 

“If I had only come to him sooner 
She wishes she were his wife, this would 
give her a right to remonstrate; but 
surely, even as it is, she ought not to let 
him suppose that she is willing to tolerate 
such words. 

“ Are the men very rough you go among, 
dear?” she says timidly. 

It is now a gloomy evening, the sun has 
nearly set, and they are just entering the 
wood they have so long seen in front of 
them. Itis yet darker here, and, although 
she cannot see her lover’s face distinctly, 
he turns his head away from his compan- 
ion. 

She feels sure she has vexed him, and 
now that she rouses herself to think, she 
sees that he must have been vexed for 
some time past, and that is why he has 
been so silent as they have walked along. 

She cannot tell how it has happened, but 
she must make it up at once. She clasps 
both hands round his arm, and looks up 
at him lovingly; but he keeps his face 
turned away from her. 

“ Please don’t be-angry with me, dar- 
ling,” she says softly, “1 never heard you 
speak so before, and it — it — frightened 
me.” 

“ Did it?” he says gruffly, and there is 
another pause of silence. 

It has now grown so dark that Mary is 
glad to take her lover’s arm. The path 
feels smoother under foot, and this gives 
her hope that they are approaching a more 
civilized part, for she has not seen so 
much as a cabin since they left the sta- 
tion. 

The only sound since they entered the 
wood has been the snap of a dry twig un- 
der foot, or a rustling among the brush- 
wood. Now there comes a low murmur, 
which soon swells into a louder sound. 

“Hark!” Mary stands still. ‘Surely 
we are near a river; you said your friend 
lived near a river?” 

“ Yes, itis a river;” then he says more 
gently, “There, there, my dear, you 
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it’s all along of my being glad to see you 
again; you mustn’t mind; we are a bit 
rough out here, you know;” and he puts 
his hand on hers, draws it through his 
arm, and keeps it tightly clasped. 

She has not known how frightened she 
was till now; her misgivings melt in a sob 
of relief, and, bending down, she kisses 
the hand that holds hers. 

“There, there,” he speaks roughly 
again, “ we must hurry on if we’re to reach 
Mrs. Davies before night; we shall have 
the old woman turning in before we get 
there.” 

“ Doesn’t she expect me?” Mary tim- 
idly asks. 

“She expects you, sure enough,” he 
answers, “but the daye wasn’t fixed, I 
wasn’t sure about that till the vessel was 
signalled ; seldom any one has so quick a 
passage.” Then he says abruptly, “ You 
must be very tired, my dear, I’ve half a 
mind to carry you,” and he laughs loudly. 

“ No, oh, no, thank you!” She shrinks 
away, his strange manner frightens her; 
if she did not know it is impossible, she 
would fancy he has been drinking since he 
left the station. She has wakened thor- 
oughly at last. 

This is not the Willie Somerfield who 
left her sobbing her heart out for his sake 
—something has altered him. But she 
reproaches herself; when she is his wife 
he will soon be all right again. 

The wood has become: thinner; it is 
not so dark as it was, the noise of the 
river is nearer, they have reached the 
edge of the forest. As Mary looks out 
between the trees she sees that a deep 
gully separates them from the road. She 
cannot pass this without help. 

“ The devil!’ her companion exclaims ; 
“while you have been jawing me we have 
come out of the way, but it don’t matter.” 
He flings first one bag and then the other 
across, and then, bending down, he raises 
her in his arms, and goes carefully down 
one side of the cleft and up the other. 
“ There!” he says, as he lands her safely 
on the other side. 

“ How strong you are!” She looks up 
admiringly, while he stands breathing 
hard from the exertion he has made. 

“Tt don’t take much to lift you.” Then, 
turning to her, he adds, * You’re such a 
dainty little morsel, ladybird.” 

The sight of the broad, grey river makes 
Mary feel giddy, and she clings closely to 
her lover’s arm as they walk beside it. 
She cannot help shivering, the water looks 


| so cold and deep. Somerfield points on- 


mustn’t take notice of my strange way, | ward: “ There's the bridge,” he says. 
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The place is so wild, so lonely, and the 
bridge is so slight, that it seems wonder- 
ful it has not been swept away. 

“ Shall we have to cross that bridge? ” 
As she speaks Mary stands still, trem- 
bling. She feels a sudden dread ; it seems 
to her the bridge will break when they 
reach the middle of the river, and the cold 
grey water will close over their heads. 

Somerfield turns to her angrily. ‘Of 
course we must cross it, what fools women 
are!” and catching her hand, he hurries 
her on at such a pace that she soon loses 
her breath. 

“Stop, stop, Willie; oh, please stop,” 
she gasps, “I can’t go so fast.” 

He answers her with an oath, bends 
down his frowning face to her, and then 
he lifts her suddenly from the ground as 
if she were a child, and hurries on. At 
first she lies still in his arms, but as her 
breath comes back she feels that he is 
turning to the bridge; again an irrepressi- 
ble horror seizes her — she cries out and 
struggles violently to free herself. “Be 
quiet, you little fool.” She sees Somer- 
field’s red eyes glare fiercely as he swings 
her forward, then his grasp on her loos- 
ens, but she clings desperately to him 
now. He wrenches one hand, then the 
other away, and pushes her from him. 
She feels that she is falling, there is a 
despairing cry — a splash — and the dark 
water closes over her. 


PART IV. 


MARY rouses from what seems deep 
slumber. There is a rushing sound in 
her ears, and she opens her eyes. She 
sees only the grey, cold river. Is she 
floating along with it? No, her right 
hand grasps some substance, and she 
feels fastened down by the weight of her 
clothes. 

She cannot move, she looks up, the 
stars are shining overhead; and as by 
degrees she rouses to fuller conscious- 
ness, she sees that she has been caught 
among the roots of a huge withered tree. 

She lies there white and exhausted, and 
as memory brings back the terrible scene 
she passed through, she wishes she had 
never wakened. 

But love of life soon asserts itself, and 
after a while she manages to free her hair 
and then her clothes, which have kept her 
fast to this refuge. Crawling along the 
far-stretching roots, she at last reache: 
the bank in safety. She is still too dazed 
to think — one. idea only lightens through 
her stupefied brain—she must find the 





little station, get back to New York, and 
to a steamer returning to England. She 
feels dimly that the friendly captain will 
protect her. She does not dare to remem- 
ber what she needs protection against, 
she is dully conscious that her senses 
may forsake her if she begins to think. 

As at last she rises to her feet she 
trembles so violently that she can scarcely 
stand. She has lost her hat, and her 
long hair hangs round her like a dripping 
cloak. Wringing the water from it with 
both her cold hands, she rolls it up tightly, 
and then she begins to walk back beside 
the river. She can make out the bridge 
at a little distance off; and this tells her 
that she has not been carried far from 
where she fell into the water. It does 
not occur to her that in the darkness she 
may find it impossible to make her way 
back through the wood to the station. 
She goes on and on between the river 
and the wood in a dogged, determined 
way. She knows she cannot cross the 
gully, but surely if she goes on there must 
be an easier way. 

Suddenly the wood ends in another 
clearing, a wild heath stretches before 
her, overgrown with low bushes; and 
among these at some distance Mary fan- 
cies that she sees alight. She stops and 
gazes keenly; it may be only caused by 
some insect, but then it may come froma 
log-cabin. But soon, as she walks towards 
the light, she feels sure that it is shining 
from a window. Every now and then she 
stumbles over the uneven ground, some- 
times she gets entangled among brambles 
and brushwood, but sooner than she ex- 
pects she comes to a long low cabin —a 
dark, solitary building — from which the 
light comes through a chink in the shut- 
tered window. Too confused to seek for 
the door, Mary makes her way desper- 
ately towards the light, and knocks .on 
the shutter—no answer. ,She waits. a 
minute or two, and then she knocks again 
vehemently. 

“Who are you that knocks?” a voice 
says behind the shutter—a woman’s 
voice, timid but not unkindly in tone. 
Mary feels her courage come back. 

“] am a poor girl that has lost her way, 
and in the dark | fellin the water. I am 
dying of cold, please let me in.” 

Some instinct seems to warn her not to 
tell the truth. 

The shutter opens a little. You can’t 
come in here,” the voice answers peev- 
ishly, “my masters are away, and they 
don’t harbor strangers.” 
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Mary thrusts her arm desperately 
through the opening. 

“Only let me in and dry my clothes,” 
she says, “for the love of God have pity 
on me!” 


'turn, and yet she does not feel stifled. 
| Looking up she sees glimpses of starlight 
| through the chipks of the log roof. As 
| the girl stands stiil trembling with cold, 
|she hears a tramp of footsteps outside; 


The shutter is again opened. “ Maybe |the tramp comes nearer, and then goes 


I’d show more pity in keeping you out,” | round the cabin. 


the woman says. “ They’re a wild, rough | loud voices in the room she has just quit- 


gang, and they may return any minute, 
and if they find you here, I wouldn’t give 
much for your chances, my girl.” 

“Oh, let me in, if only for a few min- 
utes,” cries Mary, “or I shall perish of 
cold.” 

“ Come te the door,” the woman says. 

The rough door is unbarred and the 
girl staggers into a good-sized room, where 





a fire of logs is blazing on a stone hearth. 

Mary falls into a seat near the red glow, | 
the water trickles off her till it makes a) 
pool on the floor. The woman stares at | 
her in wonder, but she asks no questions; | 
she sets a pot of coffee on the hearth to 
warm for her dripping guest. 

“ You'll get your death in those clothes,” 
and she looks compassionately at the girl’s 
slender figure and sad face, then she goes 
into a closet opposite the fire and comes 
back with a blanket over her arm. “Slip 
off your skirts quickly,” she says, “and 
wrap this round you, while I dry ’em a 
bit.” 

Mary feels too stupefied to move, but 
with an effort she does what she is bid, 
and then she sits wrapped in the blanket. 
While she drinks the hot coffee given 
her, the woman holds the girl’s dripping 
clothes close to the blazing logs. 

She is small and ugly —she looks as if 
drink and hard usage have dulled her fac- 
ulties. Every now and then, however, 
she gives her visitor a keen glance and 
then she turns away, and seems absorbed 
in listening. 

All at once she starts. “They are com- 
ing—don’t you hear them?” she says 
excitedly. ‘ Yes — it’s them, safe enough 
— I hear the signal, you’re not safe,” her 
voice sinks to a whisper; “if they find 
you, they'll shoot you—or worse — you 
must hide in there — come!” 

She thrusts Mary’s clothes into her 
arms, and hurries her to the place from 
which she has taken the blanket. The 
girl finds herself pushed past rows of 
shelves and within a second door, which 
the woman closes on her, and then the 
girl hears her also close the first door into 
the room. Mary finds herself in a verita- 
ble black hole, seemingly hung round 
with blankets — there is hardiy rooin to 





ted. 

Mary has not shared her hostess’s ter- 
ror. The shock she has undergone has 
taken away all emotion. Her dulness 
makes her insensible of danger. 

All at once her heart beasts fast; 
through the rough planked doors she hears 
voices more distinctly. There has been 
first a continual dialogue, now a hubbub 
of sound, now several voices jeer at one 
of the party, who seems to keep siience. 
These voices are coarse and ruffianly, and 
Mary at last feels afraid. A fierce oath, 
and then a fist strikes the table with vehe- 
mence, and silences the clamor of the 
rest. 

“Hold your jaw, every one. I have the 
swag safe; let them laugh who win.” 

Mary’s heart seems to stand still, and 
she sinks back against the wall of the 
cabin. 

It is Somerfield’s voice. The wretch- 
ed girl does not lose consciousness, but 
for atime she is deaf to what is happen- 
ing. While she lay half drowned among 
the tree-roots, it had seemed to her that 
a sudden frenzy had seized on her lover, 
and she had forgotten the existence of 
her money; now the horrible fact is clear. 

She rouses from her stupor to heara 
hubbub of voices, some of them eager and 
clamorous. Somerfield’s sounds brutal 
and defiant. He calls loudly for more 
drink; and after this there comes a lull in 
the talk. Soon this changes into .wild 
songs and laughter, choruses with loud 
blows on the table, quarrels, at which she 
turns faint again, and amid it all—one 
of the loudest — she hears Somerfield’s 
voice. After what seems to her a long 
time, these sounds subside, sink by de- 
grees into stillness, and soon it is plain 
by the snoring and heavy breathing that 
the revellers are sound asleep. 

Overhead the stars have paled, and a 
chill air coming in slowly with grey glim- 
mer warns poor Mary that dawn is break- 
ing. 

“Moving very quietly she manages to 
dress herself in the confined space in 
which she stands. She has scarcely fin- 
ished when the closet door opens gently, 
and the woman beckons her forth: 





Next minute she hears 
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“ They are all asleep,” she whispers in 
the girl’s ear. 

The miserable creature is trembling; 
but without a wotd she leads the way to 
the cabin door. There isonly a dim light 
coming from the log fire. The woman 
tioiselessly opens the door, and the fire- 
glow mixes strangely with the pale gleam 
that comes in from the doorway, and falls 
on the faces of the men who lie sleeping 
in varied positions on the floor. 

Somerfield lies nearest the fire, but his 
face is hidden in the blanket he has rolled 
himself in; his frieze coat lies beside him. 
Mary shrinks away as she passes him; 
she has nearly reached the door when a 
strange idea comes to her. She will take 
his coat. 

If she ever reaches England again this 
will be a proof to his friends that her ter- 
rible story is true. 

She turns back, takes the coat from 
‘beside him, and then, pressing the hand 
of the woman as she glides past her, she 
flies out into the cold morning air. 


Mary was never able coherently to re- 
late how she reached New York and the 
steamer she had come out in, the day be- 
fore it started on its homeward journey. 
She had a confused memory of walking 
through the chill dawn and waiting wearily 
and half-dead at the small station-cabin, 
and when she got to the steamer she was 
too ill to be questioned. 

To the captain’s eager inquiries she an- 
awered, “ Not now, captain; I’m dreaming 
still. 17ll tell you when I wake ;” and the 
horror in her eyes checked the good man’s 
questions. 

For several days she lay in her berth 
almost unconscious of what happened, but 
at last she roused and looked dreamily 
about her. 

Presently her eyes fell on the frieze 
coat she had carried away. She looked 
at it in wonder; then, as all came back, 
she shivered with horror. How could she 
have brought away such a witness of the 
terrible story? After a little she lifted it 
down ; its weight surprised her. 

Then suddenly she thrust her hand into 
one of the pockets and drew forth her 
money, given by the captain to Somerfield. 


The main facts of this story are not 
fictitious. There are persons still living 
who knew Mary Abbot and Willie Somer- 
field, and who have heard Mary tell the 
tragic ending of the tryst she travelled so 
far to keep. 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


THE publication of this book has been 
expected with eagerness, and it is not 
surprising that such has been the case. It 
is just twelve = since a unique per- 
sonality passed away from among men; 
a name which had occupied a most prom- 
inent place in the world-of thought and of 
controversy ceased to appear any longer 
as that of a contemporary, and a voice was 
silent which, within a certain range at 
least, had stirred the heart and spirit as 
no voice in modern times had ever done. 
If any surprise were expressed, it would 
almost seem to be caused by the patience 
with which the absence of any biography 
of Mr. Maurice has been borne; but the 
reason of this is, I think, not far to seek, 
Those who knew Mr. Maurice, either per- 
sonally or by his writings, knew him so 
well — his presence was so constant, and 
his thoughts and convictions were so real 
to them, and had become so perfectly 
their own —that they felt less the need of 
a biography than in the case of almost any 
other man. 

I am inclined to think, however, that all 
feeling of indifference will be exchanged 
for enthusiasm when the present volumes 
are perused, for, if the subject of the biog- 
raphy was unique, the work itself may, I 
think, be said to be unique also. It can- 
not be said to be an autobiography, for no 
autobiography could possibly be so spon- 
taneous, or have contented itself so ex- 
clusively with thought and opinion; but 
for this very reason it is not so much a 
book at all as it is Mr. Maurice himself, 
not perhaps in the flesh, but certainly in 
the spirit. The book is unique in the po- 
sition and circumstances of its editor, and 
it has been produced upon principles of 
candor and personal abnegation which, if 
not unique, are at least infrequent. Few 
biographers have said less about their 
subject than Colonel Maurice has said 
about his father, and few have allowed 
their subject to speak so largely and unre- 
servedly. Colonel Maurice says in his 
preface: “Nothing whatever has been 
kept back or concealed as to my father. 
My sole object has been to present him 
as he was.” The question whether letters 
do represent a man is one which must, I 
think, be decided afresh in each individ- 
ual case; but, ceteris Aaribus, no one can 
be so good a judge of this as a son can be, 
because he has fuller opportunities of 

* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Edited 


by his son Frederick Maurice. London: Macmiilan 
& Co. 1884. 
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knowing how far the private life corre- 
sponds to the public, and he is less liable 
to be biased in his judgment by party or 
theological prejudice. Where Colonel 
Maurice has departed from his usual 
method, as in chapter viii. of the second 
volume, the-result is so charming as to 
make us wish for more personal reminis- 
cences. The candor with which the let- 
ters and extracts of letters have been 
given to us is remarkable, extending, I 
should say, in a few instances, to the pub- 
lication of what Mr. Maurice himself 
would have suppressed. 
those who have only known Mr. Maurice 
in his. books, it is possible that some of 
these letters, written under circumstances 
of excitement and impulse, will convey an 
impression of unrest and anxiety foreign 
to the serene result to which, in the ser- 
mons, thought and experience had givena 
prophetic calm; but we shall all feel the 
privilege of being thus admitted into the 
workshop of the mind, obtaining, I think, 
by such means, as true, as vivid, and as 
detailed a presentment of the personality 
which it is our wish to realize as we could 
with any reasonableness expect. 

His biographer says that Maurice’s po- 
sition was unique. I conceive that Mr. 
Maurice himself was absolutely unique. 
I conceive that no other man ever occu- 
pied his precise mental standpoint, for he 
combined two qualities which are gener- 
ally found to be incompatible — he united 
an almost perfect freedom and toleration 
of thought with the most entire certitude 
of conviction and teaching. It was this 
quality beyond every other which made 
him emphatically the teacher of teachers ; 
for a teacher who attracted the freest and 
most acute intellects by his sympathy 
with their doubts and speculations, be- 
lieving, as he did, that God’s guidance 
was to be perceived not so much in men’s 
opinions and conclusions as in their strug- 
gles and questionings and glimpses of 
light (vol. ii., p. 338), and at the same time 
appeared possessed of a certitude at least 
equal to that of the narrowest dogmatist, 
could not fail to command an influence 
over thinking men. Itis easy for a man 
who has not to teach to assume a gener- 
ous breadth and freedom of opinion; but 
it is obvious that the teacher must have 
something to teach, and must have arrived 
at some point of certitude from which, as 
from a rock, he can draw up his hearers 
from among the waves of perplexity and 
unrest. This was what emphatically Mr. 
Maurice did. 

There is, however, another point in 
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Mr. Maurice’s character which I think 
well to touch upon here at the outset as 
giving a note most important to be struck 
thus, early — I mean his saintliness. “ He 
was the only saint I ever knew,” was said 
to me the other day by one well known in 
letters and in society ; “ others have aimed 
atit. He wasasaint.” Dr. Goodeve of 


Clifton, his cousin, the companion of his 
boyhood, says of him (vol. i., p. 38): — 


He was the gentlest, most docile and affec- 
tionate of creatures; but he was equally ear- 
nest in what he believed to be right, and ener- 
getic in the pursuit of his views, It may be 
thought an extravagant assertion, a mere for- 
mal tribute to a deceased friend and com- 
panion, but, after a long and intimate expe- 
rience of the world, I can say with all sincerity 
that he was the most saint-like individual I 
ever met — Christ-like, if I dare to use the 
word, 


I wish thus early to insist upon this, 
because I have no doubt that to a charac- 
ter of this description only that secret is 
entrusted which becomes the method of 
attraction which Mr. Maurice possessed. 
Others may have been holy as he was, 
though I think they have been few; but 
none could have possessed his attraction, 
however gifted with like gifts, save the 
holy, for he himself would tell us that 
none but the pure can see God, and the 
secret of his certitude and of his charm 
was that he had seen God. 

“1 was sent into the world,” he writes 
to his son, in one of his carefully prepared 
autobiographical letters— ‘I was sent 
into the world that I might persuade men 
to recognize Christ as the centre of their 
fellowship with each other, so that they 
might be united in their families, their 
countries, and as men, not in schools and 
factions;” that is, as | understand him, 
the bond of interest and union is not 
opinion, but that humanity which has been 
taken up into God. 

Very early in life, in the little Quaker 
village of Frenchay, with its quiet greens 
and leafy parks, it was borne in upon the 
mind of this exceptional boy that there 
was nothing strange or exceptional in his 
circumstances, but that he “ was one of a 
race.” This, undoubtedly, is the keynote 
of Mr. Maurice’s teaching to the end of 
his life — not children by election or adop- 
tion; not disciples or followers by choice 





or opinion, but children by natural birth, 


elect in virtue of the common humanity 


| by which alohe every human being is the 
,son of God. The distinction between his 
| view of baptism and Dr. Pusey’s was just 
| this: the latter regarded baptism as a 
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change of nature; he saw in it the coming 
out of the infant into the first radiance of 
a light which had been ever shining for it 
and for all the world. 

In the very remarkable mental atmo- 
sphere in which the boy grew up, amid 
those religious questionings which led to 
the entire family of the Unitarian minis- 
ter leaving their husband and father to 
follow other forms of faith, it was perhaps 
natural that, to such a mind, this principle 
should be strengthened, if indeed it was 
not suggested; for a craving would arise 
in an affectionate and susceptible nature 
for some other bond of union than that of 
mere opinion. When, after many discus- 
sions, he went to Cambridge, he came 
under the influence of a remarkable man 
in a very characteristic way. In a most 
interesting extract from his own papers, 
he gives an account of Julius Hare’s lec- 
tures during two terms, first upon the 
“ Antigone” of Sophocles, and secondly 
upon the “ Gorgias ” of Plato. Hare him- 
self wrote of him “that there was in his 
class-room a pupil whose metaphysical 
powers were among the greatest he had 
ever come in contact with, but that the 
man was so shy that it was almost impos- 
sible to know him.” Entirely unknown to 
the man who was afterwards to be his in- 
timate friend and brother, this was what 
was passing in the boy’s mind (he was 
eighteen): — 


I do recollect Hare’s class-room exceedingly 
well. I am often surprised how clearly all the 
particulars of what passed in it come back to 
me, when so much else that I should like to 
preserve has faded away. 

You will suppose, perhaps, that this was 
owing to some novelty in his method of teach- 
ing. You will inquire whether he assumed 
more of a professional air than is common in a 
College, and gave disquisitions instead of call- 
ing on his pupils to construe a book? Not 
the least. - We construed just as they did else- 
where. I do not remember his indulging in a 
single excursus. The subject in our first term 
was the Antigone of Sophocles... . 

We hammered at the words and at the 
sense. The lecturer seemed most anxious to 
impress us with the feeling that there was no 


road to the sense which did not go through the | 


words. He took infinite pains to make us un- 
derstand the force of nouns, verbs, particles, 
and the grammar of the sentences. We often 
spent an hour on the strophe or antistrophe 
of achorus.... 

If there had been disquisitions about the 
Greek love of beauty, about the classical and 
romantic schools, and so forth, I should have 
been greatly delighted. I should have rushed 
forth to retail to my friends what I had heard, 
or have discussed it, and refuted it as long as 
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they would listen to my nonsense. What we 
did and heard in the lecture-room could not be 
turned to this account. One could not get the 
handy phrase one wished about Greek ideals 
and poetical unity; but, by some means or 
other, one rose to the apprehension that the 
poem ad a unity in it, and that the poet was 
pursuing an ideal, and that the unity was not 
created by him, but perceived by him, and that 
the ideal was not a phantom, but something 
which must have had a most real effect upon 
himself, his age, and his country. I cannot 
the least tell you how Hare imparted this con- 
viction to me; I only know that I acquired it, 
and could trace it very directly to his method 
of teaching. I do not suppose that he had 
deliberately invented a method; in form, as I 
have said, he was adapting himself exactly to 
the practice of English Colleges; in spirit, he 
was following the course which a cultivated 
man, thoroughly in earnest to give his pupils 
the advantage of his cultivation, and not am- 
bitious of displaying himself, would fall into. 
Yet I have often thought since, that if the 
genius of Bacon is, as I trust it is and always 
will be, the tutelary one of Trinity, its influence 
was scarcely more felt in the scientific lecture- 
rooms than in this classical one ; we were, just 
as«much as the students of natural philosophy, 
feeling our way from particulars to universals, 
from facts to principles. 

One felt this method, without exactly under- 
standing it, in reading our Greek play. The 
next term it came much more distinctly before 
us. Then we were reading the (Gorgias of 
Plato. But here, again, the lecturer was not 
tempted for an instant to spoil us of the good 
which Plato could do us by talking to us about 
him, instead of reading him with us. There 
was no résumé of his philosophy, no elaborate 
comparison of him with Aristotle, or with any 
of the moderns, Our business was with a 
single dialogue ; we were to followthat through 
its windings, and to find out by degrees, if we 
could, what the writer was driving at, instead 
of being told beforehand. I cannot recollect 
that he ever spoke to us of Schleiermacher, 
whose translations were, I suppose, published 
at that time; if they were, he had certainly 
read them; but his anxiety seemed to be that 
Plato should explain himself to us, and should 
help to explain us to ourselves. Whatever he 
could do to further this end, by bringing his 
reading and scholarship to bear upon the wlus- 
tration of the text, by throwing out hints as to 
the course the dialogue was taking, by exhibit- 
ing his own fervent interest in Plato and his 
belief of the high purpose he was aiming at, 
he did. But to give us second-hand reports, 
though they were ever so excellent —to save 
us the trouble of thinking —to supply us with 
a moral, instead of showing us how we might 
find it, not only in the book but in our hearts, 
this was clearly not his intention. 


Then Mr. Maurice goes on to say that 
Hare first set before his pupils 


an ideal not for a few “religious” people, but 
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for all mankind, which can lift men out of the 
sin which “ assumes selfishness as the basis of 
all actions and life ;’’ and secondly, the teach- 
ing them that “there is a way out of party 
opinions which is not a compromise between 
them, but which is implied in both, and of 
which each is bearizg witness.” Hare did 
not tell us this . . . Plato himself does not say 
it; he makes us feal it.” 


I do not apologize for the length of 
these extracts: they are so interesting 
in themselves, and are so intensely valu- 
able as showing the forces that were at 
work in the boy’s mind. ‘The most en- 
lightened men in Germany, France, and 
England,” he wrote afterwards, “are ac- 
knowledging the deep obligation which 
they have owed to Plato for having en- 
franchised them from systems, and sent 
them to seek for wisdom, not in the strife 
of parties, but in the quiet of their own 
hearts.” ‘ Maurice says,” writes his pu- 
pil, Edward Strachey, to Lady Louis — 
* Maurice says all little children are Pla- 
tonists;” and we know of another who 
said that only as little children could we 
enter the kingdom of God. It was through 


this portal, then, that young Maurice, like 
so many others, entered into intellectual 
life. 

On leaving Cambridge, not having made 
up his mind to the required subscription 


to the thirty-sixth canon, he took his name 
off the university books, without taking a 
degree, declining the kindly suggestion of 
the senior tutor of his college that he 
should allow the full term of five years’ 
standing to expire before taking so de- 
cisive a step. Whatever his future opin- 
ions might be, he characteristically said 
he could not hazard their being influenced 
by any considerations of worldly interest. 
During his stay in London, where he 
wrote for and finally edited the Athe- 
neum, during an interval at home during 
which he wrote his novel “ Eustace Con- 
way,” and at Exeter College, Oxford, to 
which college he was attracted by the 
kindness of Dr. Jacobson, he was gradu- 
ally forming those convictions which re- 
sulted in his taking orders in the English 
Church, of which, | imagine, it would be 
difficult to find a more ardent or a more 
thorough adherent than he became. 

I have agreed with Colonel Maurice 
that his father’s position with regard to 
the Church was unique, but in addition to 
this I should not hesitate to say that at 
first sight it seems, and all through his 
life it did seem, intensely subtle: so much 
so that he himself could scarcely expect 
it to be grasped by religious people of 
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ordinary calibre; still further, I am not 
ashamed to admit that it has often ap- 
peared to me so subtle that I have failed 
for some time altogether to grasp it; nev- 
ertheless I am perfectly certain that it was 
of the simplest description. We have 
seen that Mr. Maurice’s idea of God was 
that of a God of the natural human race. 
He conceived of a living God, the au- 
thor, origin, and support of the race —a 
God who in all ages had not only been 
speaking to it, but had been living in it, 
teaching, leading, drawing it to himself — 
a God who was doing this now as much 
as ever. In the Hebrew Scriptures he 
found the fullest and clearest proof and 
exposition of this immortal fact. He be- 
lieved, with his whole heart, in the exist- 
ence of this ceaseless energy, this un- 
wearying love and power. He believed, 
also with his whole heart, that the English 
Church, in its formularies, in its articles, 
in its liturgy, in its creeds, literally, and 
in the plain and ordinary English inter- 
pretation of the words, inculcated this 
truth; just as the English translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, in their literal 
sense, also inculcated it. ‘ The errors of 
the Oxford Tracts,” ze, of the High 
Church movement, he wrote to Edward 
Strachey, 

consist, I think, in opposing Zo Td mveiua Tob 
aidvog rovrov (the spirit of the present age) the 
spirit of a former age, instead of the ever- 
living and acting Spirit of God, of which the 
spirit of each age is, at once, the adversary and 
the parody. The childiike spirit of the Fa- 
thers, say they, must be brought in to counter- 
act the intellectual spirit of these times—the 
spirit of submission to Church authority against 
the spirit of voluntary association. 


It was not that he objected to the spirit 
of the Fathers —so far from it he was 
most deeply read in and conversant with 
them, especially with St. Augustine — but 
their utterance was not that ever-living 
and acting spirit to which he believed the 
formularies of the English Church bore 
witness, and any slighting, or crippling, 
or ignoring of which spirit he believed to 
be heresy against such formularies and 
articles, 

Now this ever-living and acting Spirit 
of God pervades the whole human race, 
absorbing all its functions into himself, 
so that as, in the old Jewish times, king 
and priest and prophet were the instru- 
ment and mouthpiece of this Spirit, so 
now king and State and commonwealth 
are as much, and no more, manifestations 
of this spirit as the Church itself. There 
is no power whatever but that of God; 
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all else is mere lawlessness and anarchy. 
So far as the democracy declared itself 
absolute, he opposed it to the death, but 
he would have been the first to recognize 
in the most stifled outcry of a democracy 
the voice of.God proclaiming, as by the 
wild cry of a gaunt and ragged prophet by 
the wayside, wrath and future judgment 
against the selfishness and atheism of 
kings and States. So far as the secta- 
ries set themselves up against the visible 
unity of the one kingdom and Church of 
God — so far he would have no fellowship 
with them; but he would have been the 
first to recognize the side of truth each of 
them had grasped, as a witness against 
the error and backsliding of the Church. 
“I write of Quakers,” he says, “but | 
write Zo Church people.” 

I will quote a passage from the “ Proph- 
ets and Kings,” partly because of its 
extreme beauty, but chiefly because it 
explains, more than any other word could 
do, this simple and clear position as to 
the relations of Church and State. 


We have been hearing of a Vision. Does 
that word sound as if it belonged to times 
which we have left far behind, as if it pointed 
to something fantastical and incredible? Oh! 
if there were no such visions, brethren, what 
an utterly dark and weary and unintelligible 
place this world would be! How completely 
we should be given up to the emptiest phan- 
toms, to the basest worship of phantoms! 
What mere shows and mockeries would the 
state and ceremonial of kings, the debates of 
legislators, the yearnings and struggles of peo- 
ple, become! How truly would the earth be 
what it seemed to the worn-out misanthropical 
libertine, “‘a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players;” a thousand times we have 
been all tempted to think it so, The same 
painted scenery, the same shifting pageants, 
the same unreal words spoken through differ- 
ent masks by counterfeit voices, the same plots 
which seem never to be unravelled : what does 
it all mean? How do men endure the cease- 
less change, the dull monotony? Satirists and 
keen observers:of the world’s follies have asked 
this question again and again, The best man 
may often doubt what he should reply. But 
he hears a voice saying to him, “Try to be 
true to thyself; resist the powers which are 
tempting thee to go through thy acts, common 
or sacred, as if thou wert a mere machine; 
hold fast thy faith that God is, and is working, 
when thou seest least of this working, and 
when the world seems most to be going on 
without Him; assure thyself that there is an 
order in the universe when all its movements 
seem most disorderly. So will the things 
around thee by degrees acquire a meaning and 
a purpose. Those divine services and sacra- 
ments which have partaken of their insincerity, 
which have become shadows like them, will 
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show thee what a truth and substance lies be- 
hind them. In English temples thou mayest 
hear ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts,’ 
resounding from the lips of seraphim. In 
them thou mayest know that thou art in the 
midst of a company of angels and archangels 
and just men made perfect ; nay, that thou art 
in the presence of Jesus, the Mediator of the 
new covenant, and of God, the Judge of all. 
And if the sense of that presence awaken all 
the consciousness of thine own evil, and of the 
evil of the people among whom thou dwellest, 
the taste of that sacrifice, which was once 
offered for thee and for all the world, will 
purge thine iniquity. When that divine love 
has kindled thy flagging and perishing thoughts 
and hopes, thou mayest learn that God can use 
thee to bear the tidings of His love and right- 
eousness to a sense-bound land that is bowing 
to silver and gold, to horses and chariots, 
And if there should come a convulsion in that 
land, such as neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known, be sure that it signifies the removal of 
such things as can be shaken, that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain,” * 


Now, if his position is so simple and so 
orthodox as it appears to be — and I 
think the fact cannot be disputed — how 
is it that Mr. Maurice’s mental and doc- 
trinal standpoint appeared so subtle and 
obscure ? how was it that he seemed to be 
constantly contradicting and disappoint- 
ing the expectations of simple-minded 
people? and how is it that this man, who 
was by every possibility of expression the 
most orthodox of Churchmen and the 
most unswerving of believers in the in- 
spiration of the Bible, should have left 
his name as a byword among a large and 
varied class of Churchpeople, for a mon- 
ster of heresy and misbelief? The ques- 
tion seems to me full of interest both as it 
relates to peculiarities of character and of 
the times, and illustrates some traits of 
our common nature which are alike in all 
times. 

Some reflection on Mr. Maurice’s prin- 
ciple of interpretation of Scripture, if so 
simple a process can be called by sucha 
name, will I think assist us in this per- 
plexity. His faith in the letter of Scrip- 
ture was entire. “If the Bible shrank 
from difficulties,” he said, “if it had nota 
stronger evidence in itself than all the 
ingenuity of apologists could supply, it 
was not the book which I took it to be, it 
had not the power for which I gave it 
credit.” The absence of all difficulty, 
the ease with which obstacles apparently 
insurmountable are overcome, give the 
reader at first a sense of amused surprise, 
as though some ingenious casuistry or 


* Prophets and Kings, p. 234. 
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legerdemain was at work; but this is only 
because we are so unused to his plain and 
simple principles. Weare so accustomed 
to difficulties and apologies and German 
criticism and to etymological niceties and 
ethnological refinements, that when all our 
difficulties vanish before the simple story 
of a life like our own; when the record is 
revealed to us as being nothing but the 
history of struggles and failures, sins and 
repentances, of men and women and peo- 
ple like ourselves, and of the clear and 
still clearer shining of a light into their 
hearts and lives by which the mysteries 
of time and of the future appear, if not 
altogether vanquished and brought to 
naught, yet, at least, as ranging them- 
selves on the side of righteousness and 
development, and not of anarchy and de- 
spair; when, instead of the elaborate 
exegesis we expected, we hear only the 
charmed rhythm of this divine message 
through page of story, and prophet’s cry, 
and psalmist’s song,—we can_ hardly 
credit that our trouble has been in such 
sort laid to rest. And, as a matter of 
fact, itis certain that this method of in- 
terpretation staggered the so-called reli- 
gious world. Indeed, to please this world 
it is not enough that you profess your be- 
lief that the Bible is inspired; this will 
serve you little, unless you add your con 
viction that the religious world is inspired 
in its interpretation of it. This is true of 
all times; but a wonderful change has 
passed over the religious world of En- 
gland since Mr. Maurice took orders fifty 
years ago. It requires some effort to 
realize the position of those days: so 
many questions have"been set at rest, so 
many outworks abandoned, so many crises 
which were to have ruined the Church 
and religion safely passed through. The 
whole power of the Church, and indeed 
of the religious world, was in the hands of 
the Evangelical party, a party only just 
entering on its decadence. The triumphs 
and spiritual victories of this great and 
missionary section of the Church were 
fresh in men’s minds. The mental atmo- 
sphere was redolent with the names of 
such men as Simeon, Venn, and Romaine. 
The invariable result had occurred. The 
leaders of thought being removed, their 
followers adopted their formulas and, like 
the Israelites with the ark at Eben-ezer, 
supposed, because of their adherence to 
these formulas, that God was still in the 
camp. The religious patronage of the 


country and the revenue of the religious | 


societies was in their hands, and its dis- 
tribution was decided, and the thought 





and opinion of the congregations guided, 
by the so-called religious newspapers. 
Now a man who believed that God’s voice 
was heard not in formulas and systems, 
not in opinions and conclusions, but in 
“struggles and questionings and glimpses 
of light,” could not expect much apprecia- 
tion from excellent and formal people 
trained and drilled in a system like this. 
His interpretation of Scripture was to 
them naught, for they recognized in it 
none of their familiar phrases. To many 
of these people, to attempt to see two sides 
of a question is not only perplexing, it is 
positively wicked; to endeavor to dis- 
cover the particle of truth which exists in 
your opponent’s opinion is to pander to 
the devil himself. The best and most 
charitable of these people would say, “I 
cannot understand him;” and no wonder, 
for it is impossible to give the reader, who 
is unacquainted with his character, any 
just idea of the exquisite balance of Mr. 
Maurice’s mind. If his whole life and 
writings failed to give it to so many thou- 
sands of his fellow-countrymen, it would 
be ridiculous to attempt it here. All I 
can do, it seems to me, is to insist as often 
as possible on this one point, that the dis- 
tinguishing quality he possessed and the 
quality which prevented his position from 
being understood and his influence felt, 
which caused him to be suspected of casu- 
istry and rejected as obscure and unintel- 
gible, was simply and solely this exqui- 
site balance of mind and thought. 

But there were other forces which, 
while they could not cause this estrange- 
ment, yet strengthened and perpetuated it 
when caused. Oneofthese was Mr. Mau- 
rice’s connection with what was called, 
then as now, Christian Socialism. I shall 
allude very briefly to this. I would rather 
hope that some of those men, and they 
are many, now in orders in the English 
Church, who are carrying on his work 
under the influence of his spirit, and who 
look upon him as the inspirer and guide 
of their cause, will give us some account 
of the result of his conaection with it. I 
will only say that the quality I have men- 
tioned, a balanced intellect and a conse- 
quent wisdom superior to all those who 
worked with him, appears to me most 
prominent in this phase of his work. In 
those days, however, of Continental revo- 
lution and of political excitement, a man 
who had actually converted some Chart- 
ists, and was known to be intimately 
associated with intelligent artisans, “ nat- 
urally all atheists, you know,” was re- 
garded in many circles with horror. Noth- 
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ing was too bad to believe of such a one. 
The clergy would say to younger men, 
with that recklessness of speech which 
is not confined to parsons, “ Has no be- 
lief in the Atonement, you know ” — an as- 
sertion about equivalent to denying to St. 
Paul any belief in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. 

It is almost impossible at the present 
day to realize the anonymous and irre- 
sponsible tyranny wielded by the religious 
newspapers at the time of which we are 
speaking. Colonel Maurice contrasts the 
power of this tyranny in 1842-6, when 
the Record won its great victory over 
Bishop Blomfield, and the bishop, to es- 
cape the storm, actually had to abandon 
all those clergy who had followed his ad- 
vice, and to approve of those who had 
refused to obey him, with its weakness in 
1860, when in response to its demand that 
Bishop Tait should resist Mr. Maurice’s 
appointment to St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
only twenty of the London clergy signed 
the address to the bishop, against three 
hundred and thirty-two who signed the 
counter-address to Mr. Maurice. Mr. 
Maurice’s antagonism to the “immoral 
and godless domination of anonymous re- 
ligious journalism” had been consistent, 
determined, and uncompromising from 
the beginning of his career; a great part 
of his unpopularity with Church people 
was earned in this single-handed combat 
with an impalpable malific power, and to 
him in great measure is to be attributed 
its fall. It would be necessary to study 
the files of these forgotten instruments of 
bigotry to understand the position truly, 
but this were a task before which even 
German conscientiousness and enterprise 
might well quail. 

It was the chivalrous instinct which saw 
injustice in ex arte statements of an op- 
ponent’s position which first roused his 
indignation against the religious newspa- 
pers, and it was this same habit of Mr. 
Maurice’s mind which was a fertile source 
of misunderstanding between himself and 
the so-called religious world. To go out 
of your way to point out what truth there 
may be in the position of a man whom 
you firmly believe to be fighting against 
truth, seems to many people to be treason 
against the truth itself. When the honest 
acceptance of the Articles was in question, 
and an attempt was being made at Oxford 
to vindicate the act of subscription from 
an open avowal of dishonesty, to find the 
strong advocate of subscription, in the 
literal and plain sense, openly siding with 
the offender was no doubt puzzling to 





many simple people; and when Mr. Mau- 
rice approved the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill, which appeared to confirm the pos- 
session of endowments to those who had 
departed from the faith in support of which 
such endowments had been bequeathed, 
many good and formal people who never 
saw below the crust of things, and to 
whom no distinction ever occurred be- 
tween “the eternal verities on which their 
faith stands, and the points which must 
receive a different solution in each differ- 
ent age,” a distinction vital to Mr. Mau- 
rice, were inclined to think his conduct 
disingenuous. Mr. Maurice did not ac- 
cept the Articles and formularies as a 
particular righteous creed admirably ex- 
pressed in language by the English Re- 
formers, although he believed that the men 
of the sixteenth century were far more 
capable of such a task than those of the 
nineteenth; he accepted them as the plain 
testimony to the truth of an “ ever-living 
and acting spirit of righteousness,” which 
had ever taught the Church, and was still 
teaching her in his own day. He was 
apparently open to the retort that after all 
it was only Mr. Maurice’s own opinion 
which he advocated, just as it was the 
opinion of other people which he opposed, 
but in his own mind he escaped this di- 
lemma. “For me to assume that I am 
right or you are wrong,” he wrote to Mr. 
Strachey, “in the way of putting down 
idolatry or any form of error is hateful 
and immoral, confusing ends and means, 
leading to the most melancholy conse- 
quences to the mind of the individual and 
of the country, consequences which are 
every day making themselves manifest.” 

“The exquisite acuteness of his intel- 
lectual perceptions,” to use Mr. Ludlow’s 
words, was indeed always leading him to 
perceive distinctions which were quite 
imperceptible to ordinary minds; but it 
would be the very greatest of mistakes to 
suppose that there was in Mr. Maurice 
anything of the tolerant /aissez faire of 
the worldly-minded statesman or divine, 
to whom life and religion are a fine art. 
On the contrary, an almost painful ear- 
nestness pervades his language at every 
crisis, and such crises were chronic, of 
religious matters in his time. 


All Christian liberty, all manly divinity, and 


I be:ieve all honesty of purpose, is in peril if 
one step be taken in this course, 


he writes on one occasion. 


To lie down and sleep till the fates accom- 
plish their own purposes, which it seems im- 
possible that we can promote, and very likely 
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that we may hinder, is the inference which the 
devil has whispered to every one a thousand 
times, and which most of us have obeyed till a 
leuder whisper has awakened us. Oh, there 
is nothing so emasculating as the atmosphere 
of Eclecticism! who that has dwelt in it has 
not longed for “the keen mountain” misty air 
of Calvinism, or anything, however biting, that 
would stir him to action? 


he writes again. In 1843 he writes this 
remarkable sentence to Archdeacon Hare: 


I have even thought of addressing a letter 
to him [Lord Ashley] on the fearful danger of 
making Tractarians, and Romanists too, by 
these violent efforts of suppressing them. But 
I scarcely dare meddle with such subjects ; 
they are too exacting, and I sometimes think 
with trembling that that way madness lies. 
Nothing goes nearer to take away one’s senses 
than the clatter of tongues, when you feel 
every one is wrong, and know that if you tried 
to set them right you would most likely be as 
wrong as any. It would not be so if one had 
learnt how to keep sabbath days in the midst 
of the world’s din. 


This intense earnestness, this terror of, 
and determination to grapple with, erro- 
neous opinion, seems indeed at times al- 
most inconsistent with the equally intense 
faith in the living and acting Spirit that 
was guiding the world. There are in the 
world two principles of action—I had 
almost said of culture—that of Luther 
and that of Erasmus. I mention these 
two names, so often used in this connec- 
tion, because it is very curious that, while 
we might have expected that Mr. Mau- 
rice’s sympathies would have been on the 
side of the cultured, tolerant, sweet-tem- 
pered, and sweet-voiced reformer, the ex- 
act contrary is the fact. He despised 
Erasmus from his heart. He speaks of 
him as “the selfish dilettante,” of Luther 
as “the Christian hero.” I think that this 
combination of tolerance with earnestness 
is the most unique thing about Mr. Mau- 
rice. His toleration was infinite; we feel 
disposed to wish sometimes that his ear- 
nestness had been a little less intense. 
Of the great controversy of his life, that 
with Mr., afterwards Dean, Mansel, he 
says that, had he listened to advice, he 
should have let it alone. 

There is a passage on St. Augustine 
in the “Moral and Metaphysical Philos- 
ophy” which seems to show that he was 
incapable of realizing the position of a 
conscientious agnostic. We do not like 
to fancy even the slightest resemblance 
between him and those good people whose 
distress and dread would be pitiful if it 
were not grotesque. To hear some of 





these talk, for instance, at the present day, 
one would almost suppose that they be- 
lieved that some twenty years ago there 
had been a God, but that Professor Hux- 
ley and Professor Tyndall had killed him, 
and that, in consequence, not unnaturally, 
some considerable perplexity and distress 
was being felt. Ifthere be a God it would 
seem probable that he will be able to pro- 
tect himself against Professor Tyndall, 
and I do not imagine that the Third Per- 
son of the Trinity was in such imminent 
danger of annihilation from Henry Lon- 
gueville Mansel, D.D., as to make it 
necessary for Mr. Maurice to come to the 
rescue without an hour’s delay. 

It seems only yesterday, though itis a 
quarter of a century ago, that the contro- 
versy with Dean Mansel began. I re- 
member with distinctness the effect that 
“What is Revelation?” had upon myself. 
The prominent feeling was how gracious 
it was of Mr. Maurice to lavish such a 
wealth of spiritual thought and vitality 
merely to crush that most unique, surely, 
of all champions of orthodoxy — the man 
who implicitly denied the existence and 
ridiculed the office and functions of the 
Third Person of the Trinity. It is difficult 
to believe that the effect of the lectures 
could have been such as to require such 
a confutation. Mr. Mansel was an acute 
logician, but he was not a metaphysician 
any more than he wasa theologian. His 
position is utterly untenable except from 
a purely logical standpoint. He speaks 
indeed of a “revelation,” but, whatever 
this may be, it is evident that it must be 
of the vaguest description, for he com- 
mences by stating that it is evident that 
no systematic theology has been given by 
it, and he exposes with admirable acute- 
ness the absurd statements which dogma- 
tism has made in its attempts to formulate 
one. As therefore Mr. Mansel denied 
the possibility of any communication or 
acquaintance with God except by means 
of this shadowy nothing, it is not perhaps 
an unfair presumption that the tendency 
of the Bampton Lectures that year was 
towards practical atheism. His position 
at any rate was exactly that which Mr. 
Maurice felt himself, as his biographer 
points out, sent into the world to protest 
against — the establishment of some sys- 
tem, some idol of opinion — in place of 
the energizing spirit of the living God. 
Mr. Mansel puts passages from the New 
Testament at the head of his lectures, 
and intersperses a few more in the course 
of them. It is therefore fair to suppose 
that he had looked into that book, other- 
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wise it would be difficult to believe that 
he had even heard of it. 

It is very doubtful whether personal 
controversy is at any time productive of 
an advance in the apprehension of truth, 
so much is lost by the introduction of the 
necessary personal allusion and recrimi- 
nation; at any rate I think it will be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Maurice did not shine in 
it. His conceptions and faculties were of 
a character too lofty for success in mere 
personal word-play. He is too much in 
earnest. He is absorbed by the splendor 
of his conception ; dazzled, it may be, “ by 
the abundance of the revelation.” His 
line of argument, as relates to his op- 
ponent, is confused, it is needlessly pro- 
tracted; the point seems constantly lost 
sight of ; long extracts from his adversary 
confuse the reader, who at last does not 
know which of his teachers is speak- 
ing. Distracted between two disputants, 
neither of whom evidently in the least 
understand one another, attempting in 
vain to grasp the real meaning of the one 
in order that he may see how it is to be 
confuted by the other, the reader is at last 
tempted to exclaim in Mr. Maurice’s own 
graphic words: “ This way madness lies.” 
Mr. Marsel’s point of view is easily real- 
ized. He had written and preached his 
Bampton Lectures with considerable ap- 
plause. He had previously had a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Maurice, which he 
appears to have conducted with courtesy. 
Suddenly there burst upon him an assault 
which he was utterly incapable of either 
comprehending or repulsing. He was 
somewhat in the position of a Weaver 
Bottom, who through a troubled dream is 
dimly conscious of a world of mystery and 
glamor, which he can in no way realize, 
of heights and depths of starry firmament, 
of the mountain full of horses of fire and 
chariots of fire round about the prophet. 
The certain deductions, as they seemed 
to him, of his logical sequences are per- 
verted and mis-stated ; the pure unaffected 
humility of Mr. Maurice appears to him 
to be sarcasm. The result on both sides 
is painful. How much better would it 
have been had Mr. Maurice ignored Mr. 
Mansel altogether, preached a series of 
sermons embodying all thoughts aroused 
by the lecturer, and left the good seed to 
produce its natural harvest. He might 
have lost some little publicity, but what 
an immeasurable gain! No loss of space 
and time on formal statement and denial; 
no waste of nerve-tissue and of physical 
power, of which nothing is more de- 
Structive than the irritation of personal 
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conflict; nothing but a sublime calm, a 
ceaseless flow of the divine reason exalt- 
ing, refining, purifying the reader, raising 
him above the partial understandings, the 
inadequate conceptions, of personal de- 
bate, into the certainties of absolute truth. 
He always spoke of the controversy in 
after times as forgotten, and while, as he 
could not fail to do, maintaining that his 
position was the true one, as regretting 
the personalities involved in it. At the 
very moment it was taking place he was 
writing of Mr. Spurgeon, and of what he 
conceived to be his errors, in a tone of 
perfect insight and calm, but Mr. Spur- 
geon’s position at that time was very dif- 
ferent to Mr. Mansel’s, and his particular 
opinions did not touch Mr. Maurice so 
nearly, In one of the last things he wrote 
— the preface to the final edition of the 
“ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy” 
—he has the following passage, which 
forms so appropriate a conclusion to the 
remarks upon a once famous controversy 
that I hope to be allowed to quote it. 


I would not willingly have been spared one 
of these conflicts, for they have forced me to 
observe what conflicts there are in myself, 
Butler and Paley did not invent the questions 
about a conscience; they do not exist in a 
volume of sermons at the Rolls, or of lectures 
on moral philosophy. If thou hast not a con- 
science, Butler will not give it thee. If thou 
hast one, Paley cannot take it away. They 
can only between them set thee upon consider- 
ing what it is or is not. Thou hast senses 
which Locke did not endow thee with; thou 
thinkest and thou actest, whether Descartes 
tells thee so or not. What signifies it that 
Bentham laughs at sympathy, if there are sym- 
pathies between thee and the members of thy 
kind? How canst thou feel otherwise than 
grateful to Bentham for showing thee that 
there is a something called happiness which 
men are striving after, and that it may be a 
general, not a mere separate happiness? If he 
can see nothing above or beneath but utility, 
was it not his function to speak of that ? 


The remarks which I have ventured to 
make upon Mr. Maurice as a controver- 
sialist apply only to pure controversy. 
Where he is simply stating his case, in 
reply forced upon him by attack, as in 
his “Letter to Dr. Jelf on the word 
‘ Eternal,’” nothing can be clearer or 
more concise than his method and argu- 
ment. Indeed, his position was so abso- 
lutely unassailable that it would have been 
difficult for any man to have gone wrong 
in it. It is not necessary to do more than 
allude to the miserable business of the 
King’s College fiasco. A mere majority, 
promoted by selfish ignorance and bigotry, 
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and snatched by fraud, had no other real 
effect than that of increasing Mr. Mau- 
rice’s influence twenty-fold. The one 
point which seems to me worthy of notice 
is the instance it affords of the supreme 
intolerance and ignorance of /aymen. A 
fact well worth considering at a time when 
schemes of Church councils and govern- 
ment are constantly discussed. 

We have seen Mr. Maurice as a teacher 
of theology; we have yet to consider him 
as a scholar and a man of letters. This 
is a point of view from which he is not 
perhaps usually regarded, but it is as- 
suredly a necessary one if we wish really 
to understand his power and influence. 
The “ Prophets and Kings,” simple as 
its pages seem in the stately rhythm of 
their majestic thought, could never have 
been written save by a Platonic scholar, 
and a man of literary and dramatic gen- 
jus; but what shall we say of his great 
work, the work of his life, which repeated 
editions and ceaseless labor had wrought 
to the point at which we have it in the last 
years of his life — the “ Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy”? He would be a 
bold man who would undertake to criticise 
this book. Colonel Maurice cites the tes- 
timony of specialists in any particular 
period, and of teachers, who have used 
the book. hey testify, in the only way 
in which, in the case of a book of such 
extent (not less, indeed, than the entire 
history of human thought), it is possible 
for any one to testify, to its value. If I 
might venture to add anything to what 
they have said, 1 should wish to call at- 
tention to the intellectual instinct which 
realized the later Latin genius, and, with 
it, the situations of absorbing interest in 
which it was developed, amid the conflicts 
and alternating vices and virtues of the 
old and new faiths. No one, I imagine, 
can read the pages which describe the 
emperor Julian, Augustine, Gregory the 
Great, and others, without being aware of 
the presence of this graphic perception, 
to which only genius attains — the grasp 
of what human thought was like during 
the procession of those weird centuries 
through which East and West passed 
alike, when the future of the race seemed 
perpetually to tremble in the balance 
“amid the extravagances, follies, tyran- 
nies, rebellicns of the world, which rose 
out of the ruins of the empire of Augus- 
tus.” In the biography are one or two 
letters of great interest, addressed by Mr. 
Maurice to the author of ** Hypatia,” rec- 
ommending to him the introduction of this 
Latin race-spirit in a more direct manner 


than Mr. Kingsley seemed to have in- 
tended. One passage upon St. Augustine 
I cannot resist quoting, it so exactly ex- 
presses the leading principle of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s own life. 


He had no doubt a craving, felt in his youth 
and never lost, for a very definite system of 
opinions. But the influences which crossed 
this desire and drove him in search of another 
object were really the blessed influences of his 
life, those to which he owed all the strength 
of his own belief and all his power of teaching 
others, When he had got his system nearly 
complete, the voice which asked him ** What 
art thou?” and forced him in the heights or in 
the depths to find an answer to the question, 
broke the thread of his speculations and forced 
him to begin anew. The oftener in his after 
life he heard that voice, and believed that it 
was the one which he was to make others to 
hear, the more fresh and living and full of in- 
struction for all ages did his words become. 
When he forgot it, and sought to build earthly 
tabernacles for Moses and Elias and his Divine 
Lord, his spirit became confused, and he forged 
afresh for mankind some of those very chains 
from which he had been set free. 


I should anticipate for the beautiful 
edition of this book published in 1882, 
with its etched portrait, an increasing and 
enduring recognition not only from schol- 
ars, but also from the general reader. For 
the latter will find in it a singular clear- 
ness and brilliancy of diction while treat- 
ing of subjects usually dry and formal, 
and a picture of the real life of successive 
centuries through which runs a vein of 
quiet humor often very effective. It would 
be easy to select, indeed, from Mr. Mau- 
rice’s letters, and even from his sermons, 
instances of this quiet humor and of per- 
ception of the characteristics of social 
life which go to form genial satire. 

Colonel Maurice, inthe chapter we have 
already alluded to, gives us the following 
charming passage : — 


It was almost painful to walk with him in 
any part of the town where it was necessary 
for him to ask his way. In the noisiest and 
most crowded places he would inquire his 
direction in the gentlest and most apologetic 
tone, perhaps of some bluff old costermonger 
woman, who, unaccustomed to hear such sub- 
dued language, would continue to shove her 
way along, utterly unconscious of having been 
addressed. He would instantly draw back as 
though he had been rebuffed in an intrusion 
which, on reflection, he felt to have been quite 
unwarrantable, and wou!d watch for a more 
favorable opportunity of attracting the atten- 
tion of some other passer-by. 


This perfectly, 1 wili not say sincere, 
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is shown in numberless passages in his | such elements who pander to mankind in 


letters. 
worthy of notice. He believed that he 
was very deficient in a love of nature, and 
says, in one place, that his first wife, whose 
approbation he valued above all things, 
was constantly regretting his deficiency in 
this respect. In spite of this, however, I 
cannot help connecting him, in my own 
mind, with one for whom he had the 
greatest admiration and respect, and who, 
though essentially the poet of man, is 
most truly associated with the love of 
nature — William Wordsworth. In the 
“Christian Year” are some lines which 
throw, I think, considerable light on this 
connection. 


And wilt thou seek again 
Thy howling waste, thy charnel house and 
chain? 
He, merciful and mild, 
As erst, beholding, loves his wayward child. 
When souls of highest birth 
Waste their impassioned might on dreams of 
earth, 
He opens Nature’s book, 


The revolution which Wordsworth 
wrought in the realm of English thought 
—the change from pseudo-civilization, 
from artificial emotion, from false taste to 
the true life of simple manhood — made 
it possible for the gospel of humanity to 
be heard again. 


Thus Nature spoke. The work was done. 


He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 


In Wordsworth’s pages we breathe 
again the air of Palestine, when the world 


was young. The singleness of character 
and of life is before us, as in the old He- 
brew pages which Maurice restored again 
toreality and being. Wordsworth, though 
perchance he was unconscious of it, was 
a Christian Platonist, as was Maurice. 
They are both of them poets in the high- 
est sense, for they are both of them seers. 
They are raised above the slime of earth, 
into the life of the ideal. We are taught 
by a new philosophy, whose note seems 
to me to ring with a somewhat vulgar and 
false tone, that this is a shallow optimism; 
and we are referred to other poets and 
novelists who, we are told, are “ coura- 
geous thinkers, and face the ghosts of the 
mind.” 


ments of life.” This we shall all admit; 
but how can those poets be said to master 
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One particular trait is, I think, | its lowest and vilest forms? 





“The business of intellect is to} 
master, not to shun, the disturbing ele- | 


He is nota 
regenerator who resigns all hope and ef- 
fort towards the pure and the spiritual, 
and contents himself with describing, in 
forcible rhythm, the debased and distract- 
ed life of a reckless humanity, which he 
lives as well as they. An optimist, how- 
ever “shallow,” who believes, and acts as 
a believer, in aregenerating energy, which 
is permeating the race, is a truer friend 
to his kind than such as these. The 
“living God” of Frederick Maurice solves 
many questions that have perplexed the 
wise. His teaching solves that great per- 
plexity which has haunted the students of 
Spinoza from before the time of Lessing, 
for it explains that belief of Spinozaina 
God who exists within human conscious- 
ness alone, a belief which Dr. James Mar- 
tineau says is atheism, and Mr. Frederick 
Pollock says is not. The God of Freder- 
ick Maurice, infinite and incomprehensi- 
ble as he doubtless is, enters into human 
consciousness by virtue of his gracious 
will, and may be known in consciousness 
by whosoever seek him. There-is no 
dogma of Christianity, however grotesque 
it may appear in its popular form, but 
what has its germ in the profoundest sci- 
entific truth, and none can be more cer- 
tainly traced to such truth than the 
“living God” of Platonism and of the 
Christian Church, whom Frederick Mau- 
rice was sent into the world to proclaim, 
who enters into consciousness by the 
divine humanity, and continues his ener- 
gizing power by the living Spirit, which 
enlightens the world. It is not necessary 
to dispute of the.‘ unknowable,” or of the 
range of-consciousness of all. Within 
consciousness, and as a man sees his 
friend, Frederick Maurice knew God. 
His portrait might tell us this, where 


Promise and presage of sublime emprise 
Wear evermore the seal of his believing, 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes, 


On the 15th of June, 1856, in the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, the sermon was drawing 
toaclose. ‘The somewhat strained atten- 
tion became relaxed, for the well-known 
change in the preacher’s face, the slight 
alteration of the voice, showed that the 
appeal to the reasoning faculty was over, 
and that the veil was rent for a moment, 
and that the high priest had entered into 
the holy of holies, the “ Cyte of Sarras in 
the Spyrituel Place :” — 


Towards this resurrection all creation-is 


| groaning and travailing, and that groan which 
| burst from Christ at the grave of Lazarus was 
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the expression of His sympathy in that groan 
of His creatures... . Do we not feel some- 
times as if all power of believing in anything 
that is great and noble were departing from 
us? Do we not feel as if to believe in Him 
who is goodness and truth were the hardest 
effort of all? Does it not appear as if a sec- 
ond death were coming upon us, a death of all 
energy, of all trust, of all power to look beyond 
ourselves? Oh, if this numbness and coldness 
have overtaken us or should overtake us — if 
we should be tempted to sit down in it and 
sink to sleep—let the cry which awakened 
Lazarus awake us. Let us be sure that He 
who is the Resurrection and the Life is say- 
ing to each of us, however deep the cave in 
which he is buried, “ Come forth !” — however 
stifling the grave-clothes with which he is 
bound, “ Loose him, and let him go!” * 


Yes. Emboldened by the gracious ut- 
terance of the divinest mercy, which per- 
mits us to believe that the servant may 
be even as his master, and the disciple as 
his lord, I do not hesitate to apply these 
words to him of whom we speak. For 
these two great cries, spoken centuries 
ago before an open grave, have re-echoed 
in men’s hearts before all graves, whether 
of the flesh or of the spirit, ever since; 
and have formed the note of all prophetic 
utterance, and of none more so than of 
his. “Come forth! Loose him, and let 
him go!” Come forth out of the lower 
life: out of the life, lovely in its kind — 
the life of self, of fleshly beauty, the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life; and at 
his call the soul came forth. But this 
was not enough. The soul, thus aroused 
from death, and stirred into a strange 
activity, is still crippled and wrapped in 
the grave-clothes of the imperfect dispen- 
sation in which we live — the grave-clothes 
of superstition, of formalism, of systems, 
and of burdens laid by human imposition 
upon the righteous whom the Lord has 
not made sad. “Loose him, and let him 
go!” This was the distinctive proclama- 
tion which it was the mission of Freder- 
ick Maurice to announce. How true he 
proved to this mission I shall not ask. I 
leave it for those to testify from whose 
stiffened limbs the grave-clothes fell at 
his word. Much has happened since his 
voice was still, but, across the lapse of 
time, the words are still ringing in their 
ears, “* Loose him, and let him go!” 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


* Gospel of St. John, p. 319. 





AT THE KNAP. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
INTERLOPERS AT THE KNAP. 


I. 


THE north-west road from Casterbridge 
is tedious and lonely, especially in winter- 
time. Along a part of its course it is 
called Holloway Lane, a monotonous track 
without a village or hamlet for many miles, 
and with very seldom a turning. Unap- 
prised wayfarers who are too old, or too 
young, or in other respects too weak for 
the distance to be traversed, but who, 
nevertheless, have to walk it, say, as they 
look wistfuily ahead, “ Once at the top of 
that hill, and I must surely see the end of 
Holloway Lane!” But they reach the 
hilltop, and Holloway Lane stretches in 
front as mercilessly as before. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer 
was riding through this lane in the gloom 
of a winter evening. The farmer’s friend, 
a dairyman, was riding beside him. A 
few paces in the rear rode the farmer’s 
man. All three were well horsed on 


well horsed was to be in better spirits 
about Holloway Lane than poor pedes- 
trians could attain to during its passage. 

But the farmer did not talk much to his 
friend as he rode along. The enterprise 
which had brought him there filled his 
mind; for in truth it was important. Not 
altogether so important was it, perhaps, 
when estimated by its value to society at 
‘large; but if the true measure of a deed 
be proportionate to the space it occupies 
in the heart of him who undertakes it, 
Farmer Charles Darton’s business to- 
night could hold its own with the business 
of kings. 

He was a large farmer. His turnover, 
as it is called, was probably thirty thou- 
sand poundsayear. Hehada great many 
draught horses, a great many milch cows, 
and of sheep a multitude. This comforta- 
ble position was, however, none of his 
own making. It had been created by his 
father, a man of a very different stamp 
from the present representative of the line. 

Darton, the father, had been a one- 
idea’d character, with a buttoned-up pocket 
and a chink like eye brimming with com- 
mercial subtlety. In Darton the son, this 
trade subtlety had become transmuted 
into emotional, and the harshness had 
disappeared ; he would have been called a 
sad man but for his constant care not to 
divide himself from lively friends by 
piping notes out of harmony with theirs. 
Contemplative, he allowed his mind to be 





a quiet meeting-place for memories and 


strong, round-barrelled cobs; and to be ° 
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hopes. So that, naturally enough, since 
succeeding to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age of thirty-two, he had 
neither advanced nor receded as a capital- 
ist —a stationary result which did not 
agitate one of his unambitious, unstrategic 
nature, since he had all that he desired. 
The motive of his expedition to-night 
showed the same absence of anxious re- 
gard for number one. 

The party rode on in the slow, safe 
trot proper to night-time and bad roads, 
Farmer Darton’s head jigging rather un- 
romantically up and down against the sky, 
and his motions being repeated with bolder 
emphasis by his friend Japheth Johns; 
while those of the latter were travestied in 
jerks still less softened by art in the per- 
son of the lad whoattended them. A pair 
of whitish objects hung one on each side 
of the latter, bumping against him at each 
step, and still further spoiling the grace 
of his seat. On close inspection they 
might have been perceived to be open 
rush baskets — one containing a turkey, 
and the other some bottles of wine. 

“ D’ye feel ye can meet your fate like a 
man, neighbor Darton?” asked Johns, 
breaking a silence which had lasted while 
five-and-twenty hedgerow trees had glided 

Mr. Darton with a half laugh mur- 
mured, *“ Ay —call it my fate! Hanging 
and wiving go by destiny.” And then 
they were silent again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at in- 
tervals shutting down on the land in a 
perceptible flap like the wave of a wing. 
The customary close of day was acceler- 
ated by a simultaneous blurring of the 
air. With the fall of night had come a 
mist just damp enough to incommode, but 
not sufficient to saturate them. Country- 
men as they were — born, as may be said, 
with only an open door between them and 
the four seasons — they regarded the mist 
but as an added obscuration, and ignored 
its humid quality. 

They were travelling in a direction that 
was enlivened by no modern current of 
traffic, the place of Darton’s pilgrimage 
being the old-fashioned village of Hintock 
Abbas, where the people make the best 
cider and cider-wine in all Wessex, and 
where the dunghills smell of pomace in- 
stead of stable refuse as elsewhere. The 


lane was sometimes so narrow that the | 


brambles of the hedge, which hung for- 
ward like anglers’ rods over a stream, 
scratched their hats and curry-combed 
their whiskers as they passed. Yet this 


neglected lane had been a highway to| this way before, he had not done so fre- 





Queen Elizabeth’s court, and other caval- 
cades of the past. But its day was over 
now, and its history as a national artery 
done forever. 

“Why I have decided to marry her,” 
resumed Darton (in a measured, musical 
voice of confidence which revealed a good 
deal of his composition) as he glanced 
round to see that the lad was not too near, 
“is not only that I like her, but that I can 
do no better, even from a fairly practical 
point of view. That I might ha’ looked 
higher is possibly true, though it is really 
all nonsense. I have had experience 
enough in looking above me. ‘No more 
superior women for me,’ said I — you 
know when. Sally is a comely, indepen- 
dent, simple character, with no make-up 
about her, who'll think me as much a 
superior to her as I used to think — you 
know who I mean — was to me.” 

“Ay,” said Johns. “However, I 
shouldn’t call Sally Hallsimple. Primary, 
because no Sally is; secondary, because 
if some could be this one wouldn’t. ’Tis 
a wrong denomination to apply to a wom- 
an, Charles, and affects me, as your best 
man, like cold water. ’Tis like recom- 
mending a stage play by saying there’s 
neither murder, villany, nor harm of any 
sort in it, when that’s what you’ve paid 
your half-crown to see.” 

“Well; may your opinion do you good. 
Mine’s a different one.” And turning the . 
conversation from the philosophical to the 
practical, Darton expressed a hope that 
the said Sally had received what he’d sent 
on by the carrier that day. 

Johns wanted to know what that was. 

*“ It’s a dress,” said Darton. ‘ Not ex- 
actly a wedding dress, though she may 
use it as one if she likes. It is rather 
serviceable than showy — suitable for the 
winter weather.” 

“ Good,” said Johns. ‘“ Serviceable is a 
wise word in a bridegroom. I commend 
ye, Charles.” 

“For,” said Darton, “why should a 
woman dress up like a rope-dancer be- 
cause she’s going to do the most solemn 
deed of her life except dying?” 

“Faith, why? But she will because 
she will, I suppose,” said Dairyman Johns, 

“ H’m,” said Darton. 

The lane they followed had been nearly 


| Straight for several miles, but it now took 


a turn, and winding uncertainly for some 
distance forked into two. By night coun- 
try roads are apt to reveal ungainly quali- 
ties which pass without observation during 
day; and though Darton had traveHed 
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quently, Sally having been wooed at the 
house of a relative near his own. He 
never remembered seeing at this spot a 
pair of alternative ways looking so equally 
probable as these two did now. Johns 
rode on a few steps. 

*“Don’t-be out of heart, sonny,” he 
cried. ‘“Here’s a handpost. Enoch— 
come and climb this post, and tell us the 
way.” 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into 
the hedge, where the post stood under a 
tree. 

“ Unstrap the baskets, or you’ll smash 
up that wine!” cried Darton, as the young 
man began spasmodically to climb the 
post, baskets and all. 

“Was there ever less head in a brain- 
less world?” said Johns. “ Here, simple 
Nocky, I’ll do it.” He leapt off, and with 
much puffing climbed the post, striking a 
match when he reached the top, and mov- 
ing the light along the arm, the lad stand- 
ing and gazing at the spectacle. 

“ | have faced tantilization these twenty 
years with a temper as mild as milk!” 
said Japheth; “but such things as this 
don’t come short of devilry!” And fling- 
ing the match away, he slipped down to 
the ground. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Darton. 

“Nota letter, sacred or heathen — not 
so much as would tell us the way to the 
great fireplace — ever I should sin to say 
it! Either the moss and mildew have 
eaten away the words, or we have arrived 
in a land where no traveller has planted 
the art of writing, and should have brought 
our compass like Christopher Columbus.” 

“ Let us take the Straightest road,” said 
Darton placidly, “I shan’t be sorry to get 
there — ’tis a tiresome ride. I would 
have driven if I had known.” 

“Nor I neither, sir,” said Enoch. 
“ These straps plough my shoulder like a 
zull. If ’tis much further to your lady’s 
home, Maister Darton, I shall ask to be 
let carry half of these good things in my 
innerds — hee, hee!” 

** Don’t you be such a reforming radi- 
cal, Enoch,” said Johns sternly. ‘ Here, 
I'll take the turkey.” 

This being done, they went forward by 
the right-hand lane, which ascended a hill, 
the left winding away under a plantation. 
The pit-a-pat of their horses’ hoofs les- 
sened up the slope; and the ironical 
directing-post stood in solitude as before, 
holding out its blank arms to the raw 
breeze, which brought a snore from the 
wood as if Skrymir the giant were sleep- 
ing there. 





AT THE KNAP. 


Il. 


THREE miles to the left of the travel- 
lers, along the road they had not followed, 
rose an old house with mullioned windows 
of Ham-hill stone, and chimneys of lavish 
solidity. It stood at the top of a slope 
beside Hintock village street; and imme- 
diately in front of it grew a large syca- 
more-tree, whose bared roots formed a 
convenient staircase from the road below 
to the front door of the dwelling. Its 
situation gave the house what little dis- 
tinctive name it possessed, namely, “* The 
Knap.” Some forty yards off a brook 
dribbled past, which, for its size, made a 
great deal of noise. At the back was a 
dairy barton, accessible for vehicles and 
live-stock by a side.“ drong.” Thus much 
only of the character of the homestead 
could be divined out of doors at this shady 
evening-time. 

But within there was plenty of light to 
see by, as plenty was construed at Hin- 
tock. Beside a Tudor fireplace, whose 
moulded four-centred arch was nearly 
hidden by a figured blue-cloth blower, 
were seated two women — mother and 
daughter — Mrs. Hall, and Sarah, or 
Sally; for this was a part of the world 
where the latter modification had not as 
yet been effaced as a vulgarity by the 
march of intellect. The owner of the 
name was the young woman by whose 
means Mr. Darton purposed to put an 
end to his bachelor condition on the ap- 
proaching day. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so 
long ago as not to leave much mark of its 
occurrence upon her now, either in face 
orclothes. She had resumed the mob cap 
of her early married life, enlivening its 
whiteness by a few rose-du-Barry ribbons. 
Sally required no such aids to pinkness. 
Roseate good-nature lit up her gaze; her 
features showed curves of decision and 
judgment; and she might have been re- 
garded without much mistake as a warm- 
hearted, quick-spirited, handsome girl. 

She did most of the talking, her mother 
listening with a half-absent air, as she 
picked up fragments of red-hot wood em- 
ber with the tongs, and piled them upon 
the brands. But the number of speeches 
that passed was very small in proportion 
to the meanings exchanged. Long expe- 
rience togetber often enabled them to see 
the course of thought in each other’s 
minds without a word being spoken. Be- 
hind them, in the centre of the room, the 
table was spread for supper, certain whiffs 
of air laden with fat vapors, which ever 
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and anon entered from the kitchen, denot- 
ing its preparation there. 

“The new gown he was going to send 
you stays about on the way like himself,” 
Sally’s mother was saying. 

“Yes, not finished, I dare say,” cried 
Sally independently. “Lord, I shouldn’t 
be amazed if it didn’t come atall! Young 
men make such kind promises when they 
are near you, and forget ’em when they 
goaway. But he doesn’t intend it as a 
wedding dress — he gives it to me merely 
as a dress to wear when I like —a travel- 
ling dress is what it would be called in 
great circles. Come rathe or come late it 
don’t much matter, as I have a dress of 
my own to fall back upon. But what 
time is it?” 

She went to the family clock and opened 
the glass, for the hour was not otherwise 
discernible by night, and indeed at all 
times was rather a thing to be investi- 
gated than beheld, so much more wall 
than window was there in the apartment. 
“It is nearly eight,” said she. 

“Eight o’clock, and neither dress nor 
man,” said Mrs. Hall. 

“ Mother, if you think to tantalize me 
by talking like that, you are much mis- 
taken. Let him be as late as he will — or 
stay away altogether — I don’t care,” said 
Sally. But a tender minute quaver in the 
negation showed that there was something 
forced in that statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily ob- 
served that she was not so sure about 
Sally not caring. “ But perhaps you don’t 
care so much as I do, after all,” she said. 
“For I see what you don’t, that it is a 
good and flourishing match for ye; a very 
honorable offer in Mr. Darton. And I 
think I see a kind husband in him. So 
pray God ’twill go smooth, and wind up 
well.” 

Sally would not listen to misgivings. 
Of course it would go smoothly, she as- 
serted. ‘How you are up and down, 
mother!” she went on. “At this mo- 
ment, whatever hinders him, we are not 
so anxious to see him as he is to be here, 
and his thought runs on before him, and 
settles down upon us like the star in the 
east. Hark!” she exclaimed, with a 
breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. “1 
heard something. Yes —here they are!” 

The next moment her mother’s slower 
ear also distinguished the familiar rever- 
beration occasioned by footsteps clamber- 
ing up the roots of the sycamore. 

* Yes, it sounds like them at last,” she 
said. “ Well, it is not so very late after 
all, considering the distance.” 








The footfall ceased, and they rose, ex- 
pecting aknock. They began to think it 
might have been, after all, some neigh- 
boring villager under Bacchic influence, 
giving the centre of the road a wide berth, 
when their doubts were dispelled by the 
newcomer’s entry into the passage. The 
door of the room was gently opened, and 
there appeared, not the pair of travellers 
with whom we have already made ac- 
quaintance, but a pale-faced man in the 
garb of extreme poverty — almost in rags. 

“Oh, it’s a tramp — gracious me!” said 
Sally, starting back. 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep 
concaves — rather, it might be, from nat- 
ural weakness of constitution than irregu- 
lar living, though there were indications 
that he had led no careful life. He gazed 
at the two women fixedly for a moment; 
then with an abashed, humiliated de- 
meanor, dropped his glance to the floor, 
and sank into a chair without uttering a 
word. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, 
who had remained standing by the fire. 
She now tried to discern the visitor across 
the candles. 

“ Why — mother,” said Sally faintly, 
turning back to Mrs. Hall. “Itis Phil, 
from Austraiia!” 

Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale, and a 
fit of coughing seized the man with the 
ragged clothes. “To come home like 
= she said. “Oh, Philip —are you 
ill? 

“No, no, mother,” replied he impa- 
tiently, as soon as he could speak. 

“ But for God’s sake how do you come 
here — and just now too?” 

“Well — I am here,” said the man. 
“How it is I hardly know. I’ve come 
home, mother, because I was driven to it. 
Things were against me out there, and 
went from bad to worse.” 

“Then why didn’t you let us know? — 
you’ve not writ a line for the last two or 
three years.” 

The son admitted sadly that he had not. 
He said that he had hoped and thought 
he might fetch up again, and be able to 
send good news. Then he had been 
obliged to abandon that hope, and had 
finally come home from sheer necessity — 
previous to making a new start. ‘“ Yes, 
things are very bad with me,” he repeated, 
perceiving their commiserating glances at 
his clothes. 

They brought him nearer the fire, took 
his hat from his thin hand, which was so 
small and smooth as to show that his at- 
tempts to fetch up again had not been in 



























































a manual direction. His mother resumed 
her inquiries, and dubiously asked if he 
had chosen to come that particular night 
for any special reason. 

For no reason, he told her. His arrival 
had been quite at random. Then Philip 
Hall looked round the room, and saw for 
the first time that the table was laid some- 
what luxuriously, and for a larger number 
than themselves; and that an air of fes- 
tivity pervaded their dress. He asked 
quickly what was going on. 

“Sally is going to be married in a day 
or two,” replied the mother; and she ex- 
plained how Mr. Darton, Sally’s intended 
husband, was coming there that night 
with the bridesman, Mr. Johns, and other 
details. “We thought it must be their 
step when we heard you,” said Mrs, Hall. 

The seedy wanderer looked again on 
the floor. “I see —I see,’ he murmured. 
“ Why, indeed, should I have come to- 
night! Such folk as I are not wanted 
here at these times, naturally. And I 
have no business here — spoiling other 
people’s happiness.” 

* Phil,” said his mother, with a tear in 
her eye, but with a thinness of lip and 
severity of manner which were presum- 
ably not more than past events justified, 
“since you speak like that to me, I'll 
speak honestly to you. For these three 
years you have taken no thought for us. 
You left home with a good supply of 
money, and strength and education, and 
you ought to have made good use of it 
all. But you come back like a beggar; 
and that you come in a very awkward 
time for us cannot be denied. Your re- 
turn to-night may do-us much harm. But 
mind — you are welcome to this home as 
long as itis mine. I don’t wish to turn 
you adrift. We will make the best of a 
bad job; and I hope you are not seri- 
ously ill?” 

“Oh, no. I have only this infernal 
cough.” 

She looked at him anxiously. “I think 
you had better go to bed at once,” she 
said. 


* Well—I shall be out of the way | 


there,” said the son wearily. “ Having 
ruined myself, don’t let me ruin you by 
being seen in these togs, for Heaven’s 
sake. Whodo you say Sally is going to 
be married to —a Farmer Darton?” 

“ Yes —a gentleman farmer — quite a 
wealthy man. Far better in station than 
she could have expected. It is a good 
thing, altogether.” 

** Well done, little Sal!’ said her broth- 
er, brightening and looking up at her with 
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asmile. “I ought to have written; but 
perhaps I have thought of you all the 
more. But let me get out of sight. I 
would rather.go and jump into the river 
than be seen here. But have you any- 


|thing I can drink? I am confoundedly 


thirsty with my long tramp.” 

“Yes, yes; we will bring something 
up-stairs to you,” said Sally, with grief in 
her face. 

“Ay, that will do nicely. But, Sally 
and mother ” He stopped, and they 
waited. “Mother, I have not told you 
all,” he resumed slowly, still looking on 
the floor between his knees. “Sad as 
what you see of me is, there’s worse be- 
hind.” 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved 
suspense, and Saily went and leant upon 
the bureau, listening for every sound, and 
sighing. Suddenly she turned round, 
saying, Let them come,I don’t care! 
Philip, tell the worst, and take your 
time.” 

“ Well then,” said the unhappy Phil, “I 
am not the only one in thismess. Would 
to Heaven I were! But—1I have a wife 
as destitute as I.” 

“A wife?” said his mother. 

“ Unhappily.” 

“A wife! Yes, that is the way with 
sons!” 

* And besides ” — said he. 

“Besides! O Philip, surely ——” 

“T have two little children.” 

“ Wife and children!” whispered Mrs. 
Hall to herself. 

“Poor little things!” said Sally invol- 
untarily. ‘ 

“ His mother turned again to him. “I 
suppose these helpless beings are left in 
Australia?” 

“No. They are in England.” 

“ Well, I can only hope you’ve left them 
in a respectable place.” 

“]T have not left them at all. They are 
here — within a few yards of us. In short, 
they are in the stable. I did not like to 
bring them indoors till I had seen you, 
mother, and broken the bad news a bit to 
you. They were very tired, and are rest- 





ing out there on some straw.” 

Mrs. Hall’s fortitude visibly broke 
down. She had been brought up not with- 
out refinement, and was even more moved 
by such a collapse of genteel aims as this 
than a_ substantial dairyman’s widow 
would in ordinary have been moved. 
“ Well, it must be borne,” she said, in a 
low voice, with her hands tightly joined. 
“ A starving son, a starving wife, starving 
children. Let it be. But why is this 
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come to us now, to-day, to-night! Could 
no other misfortune happen to helpless 
women than this, which will quite upset 
my poor girl’s chance of a happy life? 
Why have you done us this wrong, Philip? 
What respectable man will come here, 
and marry open-eyed into a family of vag- 
abonds !” 

* Nonsense, mother!” said Sally vehe- 
mently, while her face flushed. “ Charley 
isn’t the man to desert me! But if he 
should be, and won’t marry me because 
Phil’s come, let him go and marry else- 
where. I won’t be ashamed of my own 
flesh and blood for any man in England 
—notI!” And then Sally turned away 
and burst into tears. ; 

“ Wait till you are twenty years older 
and you will tell a different tale,” replied 
her mother. 

The son stood up. “ Mother,” he said, 
“as I have come, so I will go. All 1 ask 
of you is that you will allow me and mine 
to lie in your stable to-night. I give you 
my word that we'll be gone by break of 
day, and trouble you no further.” 

Mrs. Hall, the mother, changed at that. 
“Oh, no,” she answered hastily, “ never 
shall it be said that I sent any of my own 
family from my door. Bring ’em in, 
Philip, or take me out to them.” 

“We will put ’em all into the large bed- 
room,” said Sally, brightening, “and make 
up a large fire. Let’s go and help them 
in, and call Susannah.” (Susannah was 
the woman who assisted at the dairy and 
housework; she lived in a cottage hard 
by, with her husband who attended to the 
cows.) 

Sally went to fetch a lantern from the 
back kitchen, but her brother said, “ You 
won’t wanta light. I lit the lantern that 
was hanging there.” 

“ What must we call your wife?” asked 
Mrs. Hall. 

“ Helena,” said Philip. 

With shawls over their heads they pro- 
ceeded towards the back door. 

“One minute before you go,” inter- 
rupted Philip. “I—I haven’t confessed 
all.” 

“Then Heaven help us!” said Mrs. 
Hall, pushing to the door in calm despair. 

“We passed through Verton as we 
came,” he continued, “and I just looked in 
at the Dog to see if old Mike still kept on 
there as usual. The carrier had come in 
from Casterbridge at that moment, and 
guessing that I was bound for this place 
—for I think he knew me — he asked me 
to bring on a dressmaker’s parcel for Sally 
that was marked ‘immediate.’ My wife 








had walked on with the children. ’Twas 
a flimsy parcel, and the paper was torn, 
and I found on looking at it that it was a 
thick, warm gown. I didn’t wish you to 
see poor Helena inashabby state. I was 
ashamed that you should — ’twas not what 
she was born to. I untied the parcel in 
the road, took it on to her where she was 
waiting in the Abbot’s Barn, and told her 
I had managed to get it for her, and that 
she was to ask no questions. She, poor 
thing, must have supposed I obtained it 
on trust, through having reached a place 
where I was known, for she put it on 
gladly enough. Shehas it on now. Sally 
has other gowns, I dare say.” 
Sally looked at her mother, speechless. 
“ You have others, I dare say,” repeated 
Phil, with a sick man’s impatience. “I 
thought to myself, ‘ Better Sally cry than 
Helena freeze.’ Well, is the dress of 
great consequence? ’Twas nothing very 
ornamental, as far as I could see.” 
“No—no; not of consequence,” re- 
turned Sally sadly, adding in a gentle 
voice, * You will not mind if I lend her 
another instead of that one, will you?” 
Philip’s agitation at the confession had 
brought on another attack of the cough, 
which seemed to shake him to pieces. 
He was so obviously unfit to sit in a chair 
that they helped him up-stairs at once; 
and having hastily given him a cordial 
and kindled the bedroom fire, they de- 
scended to fetch their unhappy new rela- 
tions. 


III. 


IT was with strange feelings that the 
girl and her mother, lately so cheerful, 
passed out of the back door into the open 
air of the barton, laden with hay scents 
and the herby breath of cows. A fine 
sleet had begun to fall, and they trotted 
across the yard quickly. The stable door 
was open; a light shone from it — from 
the lantern which always hung there, and 
which Philip had lit, as he said. Softly 
nearing the door, Mrs. Hall pronounced 
the name “ Helena?” 

There was no answer for the moment. 
Looking in she was taken by surprise. 
Two people appeared before her. For 
one, instead of the drabbish woman she 
had expected, Mrs. Hall saw a pale, dark- 
eyed, lady-like creature, whose personality 
ruled her attire rather than was ruled by 
it. She was in a new and handsome 
dress, of course, and an old bonnet. She 
was standing up, agitated; her hand was 
held by her companion — none else than 
Sally’s affianced, Farmer Charles Darton, 
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upon whose fine figure the pale stranger’s 
eyes were fixed, as his were fixed upon 
her. His other hand held the rein of his 
horse, which was standing saddled as if 
just led in. 

At sight of Mrs. Hall they both turned, 
looking at her in a way neither quite con- 
scious nor unconscious, and without seem- 
ing to recollect that words were necessary 
asa solutiontothescene. In another mo- 
ment Sally entered also, when Mr. Darton 
dropped his companion’s hand, led the 
horse aside, and came to greet his be- 
trothed and Mrs, Hall. 

“Ah!” he said, smiling — with some- 
thing like forced composure —“ this is a| 
roundabout way of arriving you will say, 
my dear Mrs. Hall. But I saw a light 
here, and led in my horse at once — my 
friend Johns and my man have gone on 
to the Sheaf of Arrows with theirs, not 
to crowd you too much. No sooner had 
I entered than I saw that this lady had 
taken temporary shelter here—and I 
found I was intruding.” 

“She is my daughter-in-law,” said Mrs. 
Hall calmly. “My son, too, is in the 
house, but he has gone to bed unwell.” 

Sally had stood staring wonderingly at 
the scene until this moment, hardly rec- 
ognizing Darton’s shake of the hand. 
The spell that bound her was broken by 
her perceiving the two little children 
seated on a heap of hay. She suddenly 
went forward, spoke to them, and took 
one on her arm and the other in her 
hand. 

“ And two children?” said Mr. Darton, 
showing thus that he had not been there 
long enough as yet to-understand the situ- 
ation. 

“My grandchildren,” said Mrs. Hall, 
with as much affected ease as before. 

Philip Hall’s wife, in spite of this inter- 
ruption to her first rencontre, seemed 
scarcely so much affected by it as to feel 
any one’s presence in addition to Mr. 
Darton’s. However, arousing herself by 
a quick reflection, she threw a sudden, 
critical glance of her sad eyes upon Mrs. 
Hall; and, apparently finding her satis- 
factory, advanced to her in a meek initia- 
tive. Then Sally and the stranger spoke 
some friendly words to each other, and 
Sally went on with the children into the 
house. Mrs. Hall and Helena followed, 
and Mr. Darton followed these, looking at 
Helena’s dress and outline, and listening 
to her voice like a man in a dream. 

By the time the others reached the 
house Sally had already gone up-stairs 
with the tired children. She rapped 
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against the wall for Susannah to come in 
and help to attend to them, Susannah’s 
house being a little “ spit-and-dab ” cabin 
leaning against the substantial stonework 
of Mrs. Hall’s taller erection. When she 
came a bed’ was made up for the little 
ones, and some supper given to them. 
On descending the stairs after seeing this 
done, Sally went to the sitting-room. 
Young Mrs. Hall entered it just in advance 
of her, having in the interim retired with 
her mother-in-law to take off her bonnet, 
and otherwise make herself presentable. 
Hence it was evident that no further com- 
munication could have passed between 
her and Mr. Darton since their brief in- 
terview in the stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely 
arrived, and broke up the restraint of the 
company, after a few orthodox meteoro- 
logical.commentaries had passed between 
him and Mrs. Hall by way of introduction. 
They at once sat down to supper, the 
present of wine and turkey not being pro- 
duced for consumption to-night, lest the 
premature display of those gifts should 
seem to throw doubt on Mrs. Hall’s capac- 
ities as a provider. 

“ Drink bold, Mr. Johns — drink bold,” 
said that matron magnanimously. ‘Such 
as it is there’s plenty of. But perhaps 
cider wine is not to your taste ? — though 
there’s body in it.” 

“ Quite the contrary, ma’am — quite the 


contrary,” said the dairyman. “For 


though | inherit the malt-liquor principle 
from my father, I am a cider-drinker on 
my mother’s side. She came from these 
parts, you know. And there’s this to be 
said for’t—’tis a more peaceful liquor, 
and don’t lie about a man like your hotter 
drinks. With care, one may live on it a 
twelvemonth without knocking down a 
neighbor, or getting a black eye from an 
old acquaintance.” 

The general conversation thus begun 
was continued briskly, though it was in 
the main restricted to Mrs. Hall and 
Japheth, who in truth required but little 
help from anybody. There being slight 
call upon Sally’s tongue she had ample 
leisure to do what her heart most desired, 
namely, watch her intended husband and 
her sister-in-law with a view of elucidating 
the strange momentary scene in which 
her mother and herself had surprised 
them in the stable. If that scene meant 
anything, it meant, at least, that they had 
met before. That there had been no time 
for explanation Sally could see, for their 
manner was still one of suppressed amaze- 
ment at each other’s presence there. Dar- 
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ton’s eyes, too, fell continually on the 
dress worn by Helena, as if this were an 
added riddle to his perplexity ; though to 
Sally it was the one feature in the case 
which was no mystery. He seemed to 
feel that fate had impishly changed his 
vis-a-vis in the lover’s jig he was about to 
tread; that while the gown had been ex- 
pected to inclose a Sally, a Helena’s face 
looked out from the bodice; that some 
long-lost hand met his own from the 
sleeves. 

Sally could see that whatever Helena 
might know of Darton, she knew nothing 
of how the dress entered into his embar- 
rassment. And at moments the young 
girl would have persuaded herself that 
Darton’s looks at her sister-in-law were 
entirely the fruit of the clothes query. 
But surely at other times a more extensive 
range of speculation and sentiment was 
expressed by her lover’s eye than that 
which the changed dress would account 
for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of 
the least jealous of women. But there 
was something in the relations of these 
two visitors which ought to be explained. 

Japheth Johns continued to converse in 
his well-known style, interspersing his 
talk with some private reflections on the 
position of Darton and Sally, which, 
though the sparkle in his eye showed 
them to be highly entertaining to himself, 
were apparently not qufte communicable 
to the company. At last he withdrew for 
the night, going off to the Sheaf of Arrows, 
whither Darton promised to follow him in 
a few minutes. 

Half an hour passed, and then Mr. 
Darton also rose to leave, Sally and her 
sister-in-law simultaneously wishing him 
good-night as they retired up-stairs to 
their rooms. But on his arriving at the 
front door with Mrs. Hall a sharp shower 
of rain began to come down, when the 
widow suggested that he should return to 
the fireside till the storm ceased. 

Darton accepted her proposal, but in- 
sisted that, as it was getting late, and she 
was obviously tired, she should not sit up 
on his account, since he could let himself 
out of the house, and would quite enjoy 
smoking a pipe by the hearth alone. 
Mrs. Hall assented; and Darton was left 
by himself. He spread his knees to the 
brands, lit up his tobacco as he had said, 
and sat gazing into the fire and at the 
notches of the chimney-crook which hung 
above. 

An occasional drop of rain rolled down 
the chimney with a hiss, and still he 
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smoked on; but not like a man whose 
mind was at rest. In the long run, how- 
ever, despite his meditations, early hours 
afield and a long ride in the open air pro- 
duced their natural result. He began to 
doze. 

How long he remained in this half-un- 
conscious state he did not know. He 
suddenly opened his eyes. The back- 
brand had burned itself in two, and ceased 
to flame; the light which he had placed 
on the mantelpiece had nearly gone out. 
But in spite of these deficiencies there 
was a light in the apartment, and it came 
from elsewhere. Turning his head, he 
saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at the 
entrance of the room with a bed-candle in 
one hand, a small brass tea-kettle in the 
other, and //s dress, as it certainly seemed, 
still upon her. 

“ Helena!” said Darton, starting up. 

Her countenance expressed disntay, 
and her first words were an apology. “I 
— did not know you were here, Mr. Dar- 
ton,” she said, while a blush flashed to 
her cheek. “I thought every one had 
retired —I was coming to make a little 
water boil; my husband seems to be 
worse. But perhaps the kitchen fire can 
be lighted up again.” 

“Don’t go on my account. By all 
means put it on here as you intended,” 
said Darton. “ Allow me to help you.” 
He went forward to take the kettle from 
her hand, but she did not allow him, and 
placed it on the fire herself. 

They stood some way apart, one on 
each side of the fireplace, waiting till the 
water should boil, the candle on the man- 
tel between them, and Helena with her 
eyes on the kettle. Darton was the first 
to break the silence. ‘ Shall I call Sally?” 
he said. 

“Oh, no,” she quickly returned. “ We 
have given trouble enough already. We 
have noright here. But we are the sport 
of fate, and were obliged to come.” 

“ No right here!” said he in surprise. 

“None. I can’t explain it now,” an- 
swered Helena. “This kettle is very 
slow.” 

There was another pause; the prover- 
bial dilatoriness of watched pots was never 
more clearly exemplified. 

Helena’s face was of that sort which 
seems to ask for assistance without the 
owner’s knowledge —the very antipodes 
of Sally’s, which was self-reliance ex- 
pressed. Darton’s eyes travelled from 
the kettle to Helena’s face, then back to 
the kettle, then to the face for rather a 
longer time. “So I am not to know any- 
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thing of the mystery that has distracted 
me all the evening?” he said. ‘ How is 
it that a woman, who refused me because 
(as I supposed) my position was not good 
enough for her taste, is found to be the 
wife of a man who certainly seems to be 
worse off than 1?” 

“ He had the prior claim,” said she. 

“What! you knew him at that time?” 

“Yes, yes. Please say no more,” she 
implored. ‘“ Whatever my errors I have 
paid for them during the last five years.” 

The heart of Darton was subject to 
sudden overflowings. He was kind to a 
fault. “I am sorry from my soul,” he 
said, involuntarily approaching her. He- 
lena withdrew a step or two, at which he 
became conscious of his movement, and 
quickly took his former place. Here he 
stood without speaking, and the little 
kettle began to sing. 

“ Well, you might have been my wife if 
you had chosen,” he said at last. “ But 
that’s all pastand gone. However, if you 
are in any trouble or poverty I shall be 
glad to be of service, and as your relative 
by marriage I shall have a right to be. 
Does your uncle know of your distress? ” 

“ My uncle isdead. He left me without 
a farthing. And now we have two chil- 
dren to maintain.” 

“* What, left you nothing? 
he be so cruel as that?” 

“I disgraced myself in his eyes.” 

“ Now,” said Darton earnestly, “let me 
take care of the children, at least while 
you are so unsettled. You belong to an- 
other, so I cannot take care of you.” 

“Yes, you can,” said a voice; and sud- 
denly a third figure Stood beside them. 
It was Sally. “You can, since you seem 
to wish to,” she repeated. “She no longer 
belongs to another. My poor brother is 
dead!” 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, 
and all the woman came to the front. “1 
have heard it!” she went on to him pas- 
sionately. ‘ You can protect her now as 
well as the children!” She turned then 
to her agitated sister-in-law. “1 heard 
something,” said Sally (in a gentle mur- 
mur, differing much from her previous 
passionate words), ‘and I went into his 
room. It must have been the moment 
you left. He went off so quickly, and 
weakly, and it was so unexpected, that I 
couldn't leave even to call you.” 

Darton was just able to gather from 
the confused discourse which followed, 
that, during his sleep by the fire, this 
brother whom he had never seen had be- 
come worse; and that during Helena’s 
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absence for water the end had unexpect- 
edly come. The two young women has- 
tened up-stairs, and he was again left 
alone. 


After standing there a short time he 
went to the front door and looked out; 
till, softly closing it behind him, he ad- 
vanced and stood under the large syca- 
more tree. The stars were flickering 
coldly, and the dampness which had just 
descended upon the earth in rain now 
sent up a chill from it. Darton was ina 
strange position, and he felt it. The un- 
expected appearance, in deep poverty, of 
Helena —a young lady, daughter of a de- 
ceased naval officer, who had been brought 
up by her uncle, a solicitor, and had re- 
fused Darton in marriage years ago — the 
passionate, almost angry demeanor of 
Sally at discovering them, the abrupt an- 
nouncement that Helena was a widow; 
all this coming together was a conjunc- 
ture difficult to cope with in a moment, 
and made him question whether he ought 
to leave the house or offer assistance. 
But for Sally’s manner he would unhesi- 
tatingly have done the latter. 

He was still standing under the tree 
when the door in front of him opened, and 
Mrs. Hall came out. She went round to 
the garden gate at the side without seeing 
him. Darton followed her intending to 
speak. Pausing outside, as if in thought, 
she proceeded to a spot where the sun 
came earliest in spring-time, and where 
the north wind never blew; it was where 
the row‘of beehives stood under the wall. 
Discerning her object, he waited till she 
had accomplished it. 

It was the universal custom thereabout 
to wake the bees by tapping at their hives 
whenever a death occurred in the house- 
hold, under the belief that if this were 
not done the bees themselves would pine 
away and perish during the ensuing year. 
As soon as an interior buzzing responded 
to her tap at the first hive Mrs. Hall went 
on to the second, and thus passed-,down 
the row. As soon as she came back he 
met her. 

“ What can I do in this trouble, Mrs. 
Hall?” he said. 

“Oh — nothing, thank you, nothing,” 
she said in a tearful voice, now just per- 
ceiving him. ‘ We have called Susannah 
and her husband, and they will do every- 
thing necessary.” She told him in a few 
words the particulars of her son’s arrival, 
broken in health — indeed, at death’s very 
door, though they did not suspect it— 
and suggested, as the result of a conver- 
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sation between her and her daughter, that 
the wedding should be postponed. 

“Yes, of course,” said Darton. “I 
think now to go straight to the inn and 
tell Johns what has happened.” It was 
not till after he had shaken hands with 
her that he turned hesitatingly and added, 
“ Will you tell the mother of his children 
that, as they are now left fatherless, | 
shall be glad to take the eldest of them, 
if it would be any convenience to her and 
to you?” 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s widow 
should be told of the offer, and they part- 
ed. He retired down the rooty slope and 
disappeared in ‘the direction of the Sheaf 
of Arrows, where he informed Johns of 
the circumstances. Meanwhile Mrs. Hall 
had entered the house. Sally was down- 
stairs in the sitting-room alone, and her 
mother explained to her that Darton had 
readily assented to the postponement. 

“No doubt he has,” said Sally with sad 
emphasis. “It is not put off for a week, 
or a month, or a year. I shall never 
marry him, and she will.” 


IV. 


TIME passed, and the household on the 
Knap became again serene under the 
composing influences of daily routine. A 
desultory, very desultory, correspondence, 
dragged on between Sally Hall and Dar- 
ton, who, not quite knowing how to take 
her petulant words on the night of her 
brother’s death, had remained passive 
thus long. Helena and her children lived 
on at the dairy-house, almost of necessity, 
and Darton therefore deemed it advisable 
to stay away. 

One day, seven months later on, when 
Mr. Darton was as usual:at his farm, 
twenty miles from Hintock, a note reached 
him from Helena. She thanked him for 
his kind offer about her children, which 
her mother-in-law had duly communicated, 
and stated that she would be glad to ac- 
cept it as regarded the eldest, the boy. 
Helena had, in truth, good need to do so, 
for her uncle had left her penniless, and 
all application to some relatives in India 
had failed. There was, besides, as she 
said, no good school near Hintock to 
which she could send the child. 

On a fine summer day the boy came. 
He was accompanied half-way by Sally 
and his mother—to the Pack Horse, a 
roadside inn — where he was handed over 
to Darton’s bailiff in a shining spring- 
cart, who met them there. 

He was entered as a day-scholar at a 
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four miles from Darton’s, having first been 
taught by Darton to ride a forest pony, on 
which he cantered to and from the afore- 
said fount of knowledge, and (as Darton 
hoped) brought away a promising headful 
of the same at each diurnal expedition, 
The thoughtful taciturnity into which 
Darton had latterly fallen was quite dissi- 
pated by the presence of this boy. 

When the Christmas holidays came it 
was arranged that he should spend them 
with his mother. The journey was, for 
some reason or other, performed in two 
stages, as at his coming, except that Dar- 
ton in person took the place of the bailiff, 
and that the boy and himself rode on 
horseback. 

Reaching the renowned Pack Horse, 
Darton inquired if Miss and young Mrs, 
Hall were there to meet little Philip (as 
they had agreed tobe). He was answered 
by the appearance of Helena alone at the 
door. 

“At the last moment Sally would not 
come,” she faltered. 

That meeting practically settled the 
point towards which these long-severed 
persons were converging. But nothing 
was broached about it for some time yet. 
Sally Hall had, in fact, imparted the first 
decisive motion to events by refusing to 
accompany Helena. She soon gave them 
a second move by writing the following 
note: — 

[ Private.]} 

“ DEAR CHARLES, — 

“Living here so long and intimately 
with Helena, I have naturally learnt her 
history, especially that of it which refers 
to you. Iam sure she would accept you 
as a husband at the proper time, and I 
think you ought to give her the opportu- 
nity. You inquire in an old note if I 
am sorry that I showed temper (which it 
wasn't) that night when I heard you talk- 
ing to her. No, Charles, 1 am not sorry 
at all for what I said then. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“SALLY HALL.” 


Thus set in train, the transfer of Dar- 
ton’s heart back to its original quarters 
proceeded by mere lapse of time. In the 
following July Darton went to his friend 
Japheth, to ask him at last to fulfil the 
bridal office which had been in abeyance 
since the previous January twelvemonths, 

“With all my heart, man o’ constan- 
cy!” said Dairyman Johns warmly. “I’ve 
lost most of my genteel fair complexion 
haymaking this hot weather, ’tis true, but 
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look better. There be scents and good 
hair-oil in the world yet, thank God, and 
they’ll take off the roughest o’ my edge. 
I’ll compliment her. ‘Better late than 
never, Sally Hall,’ I’ll say.” 

“It is not Sally,” said Darton hurried- 
ly. “Itis young Mrs. Hall.” 

Japheth’s face, as soon as he really 
comprehended, became a picture of re- 
proachful dismay. “ Not Sally?” he said. 
“Why not Sally? I can’t believe it! 
Young Mrs. Hali! Well, well — where’s 
your wisdom!” 

Darton shortly explained particulars; 
but Johns would not be reconciled. “She 
was a woman worth having if ever woman 
was,” he cried. “And now to let her 

oO ! ” 

“But I suppose I can marry where I 
like,” said Darton. 

“H’m,” replied the dairyman, lifting 
his eyebrows expressively. “ This don’t 
become you, Charles—it really do not. 
If I had done such a thing you would 
have sworn I was a d—— no’thern fool 
to be drawn off the scent by such a red- 
herring doll-oll-oll.” 

Farmer Darton responded in such sharp 
terms to this laconic opinion that the two 
friends finally parted in a way they had 
never parted before. Johns was to be 
no groomsman to Darton after all. He 
had flatly deciined. Darton went off sor- 
ry, and even unhappy, particularly as Ja- 
pheth was about to leave that side of the 
county, so that the words which had di- 
vided them were not likely to be explained 
away or softened down. 

A short time after the interview Dar- 
ton was united to Helena at a simple 
matter-of-fact wedding; and she and her 
little girl joined the boy who had already 
grown to look on Darton’s house as 
home. 

For some months the farmer experi- 
enced an unprecedented happiness and 
satisfaction. There had been a flaw in 
his life, and it was as neatly mended as 
was humanly possible. But after a sea- 
son the stream of events followed less 
clearly, and there were shades in his rev- 
eries. Helena was a fragile woman, of 
little staying power, physically or morally, 
and since the time that he had originally 
known her —eight or ten years before — 
she had been severely tried. She had 
loved herself out, in short, and was now 
occasionally given to moping. Sometimes 
she spoke regretfully of the gentilities of 
her early life, and instead of comparing 
her present state with her condition as 
the wife of the unlucky Hall, she mused 
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| rather on what it had been before she 
|took the first fatal step of clandestinely 
marrying him. She did not care to please 
such people as those with whom she was 
thrown as a thriving farmer’s wife. She 
allowed the pretty trifles of agricultural 
domesticity to glide by her as sorry de- 
tails, and had it not been for the children 
Darton’s house would have seemed but 
little brighter than it had been before. 

This led to occasional unpleasantness, 
until Darton sometimes declared to him- 
self that such endeavors as his to rectify 
early deviations of the heart by harking 
back to the old point mostly failed of suc- 
cess. “Perhaps Johns was right,” he 
would say. ‘I should have gone on with 
Sally. Better go with the tide and make 
the best of its course than stem it at the 
risk of a capsize.” But he kept these un- 
melodious thoughts to himseif, and was 
outwardly considerate and kind. 

This somewhat barren tract of his life 
had extended to less than a year and half, 
when his ponderings were cut short by 
the loss of the woman they concerned. 
When she was in her grave he thought 
better of her than when she had been 
alive; the farm was a worse place without 
her than with her, after all. No woman 
short of divine could have gone through 
‘such an experience as hers with her first 
husband without becoming a little soured. 
Her stagnant sympathies, her sometimes 
unreasonable manner, had covered a heart 
frank and well-meaning, and originally 
hopeful and warm. She left him a tiny 
red infant in white wrappings. To make 
life as easy as possible to this touching 
object became at once his care. 

As this child learnt to walk and talk 
Darton learnt to see feasibility in a 
scheme which pleased him. Revolving 
the experiment which he had _ hitherto 
made upon life, he fancied he had gained 
wisdom from his mistakes and caution 
from his miscarriages. 

What the scheme was needs no pene- 
tration to discover. Once more he had 
opportunity to recast and rectify his ill- 
wrought situations by returning to Sally 
Hall, who still lived quietly on under her 
mother’s roof at Hintock Abbas. Helena 
had been a woman to lend pathos and re- 
finement to a home; Sally was the woman 
to brighten it. She would not, as Helena 
did, despise the rural simplicities of a 
farmer’s fireside. Moreover, she had a 
pre-eminent qualification for Darton’s 
household; no other woman could make 
so desirable a mother to her brother’s two 
children and Darton’s one as Sally — 
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while Darton, now that Helena had gone, 
was a more promising husband for Sally 
than he had ever been when liable to 
reminders from an uncured sentimental 
wound. 

Darton was not a man to act rapidly, 
and the working out of his reparative de- 
signs might have been delayed for some 
time. But there came a winter evening 
precisely like the one which had darkened 
over that former ride to Hintock Abbas, 
and he asked himself why he should post- 
pone longer, when the very landscape 
called for a repetition of that attempt. 

He told his man to saddle the mare, 
booted and spurred himself with a younger 
horseman’s nicety, kissed the two young- 
est children, and rode off. To make the 
journey a complete parallel to the first, he 
would fain have had his old acquaintance 
Japheth Johns with him. But Johns, alas, 
was missing. His removal to the other 
side of the county had left unrepaired the 
breach which had arisen between him and 
Darton; and though Darton had forgiven 
him a hundred times, as Johns had proba- 
bly forgiven Darton, the effort of reunion 
in present circumstances was one not 
likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a 
pitch as he could without his former crony, 
and became content with his own thoughts 
as he rode, instead of the words of a com- 
panion. The sun went down; the boughs 
appeared scratched in like an etching 
against the sky; old crooked men with 
faggots at their backs said “* Good-night, 
sir,’ and Darton replied “ Good-night” 
right heartily. 

By the time he reached the forking 
roads it was getting as dark as it had been 
on the occasion when Johns climbed the 
directing-post. Darton made no mistake 
this time. “ Nor shall I be able to mis- 
take, thank Heaven, when I arrive,” he 
murmured, It gave him peculiar satis- 
faction to think that the proposed mar- 
riage, like his first, was of the nature of 
setting in order things long awry, and not 
a momentary freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of 
his journey, which seemed not half its 
former length. Though dark, it was only 
between five and six o’clock when the 
bulky chimneys of Mrs. Hall’s residence 
appeared in view behind the sycamore 
tree. He put up at the Sheaf of Arrows 
as in former time; and when he had 
plumed himself before the inn mirror, 
called for a glass of negus, and smoothed 
out the incipient wrinkles of care, he 
walked on to the Knap with a quick step. 
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Vv. 

THAT evening Sally was making “ pin- 
ners” for the milkers, which were now 
increased by two, for her mother and her- 
self no longer joined in milking the cows 
themselves. But upon the whole there 
was little change in the household econo- 
my, and not much in its appearance, be- 
yond such minor particulars as that the 
crack over the window, which had been a 
hundred years coming, was a trifle wider; 
that the beams were a shade blacker; that 
the influence of modernism had _ sup- 
planted the open chimney-corner by a 
grate; that Susannah, who had worn a 
cap when she had plenty of hair, had left 
it off now she had scarce any, because it 
was reported that caps were not fashion- 
able ; and that Sally’s face had naturally 
assumed a more womanly and experienced 
Cast. 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with 
the tongs, as she had used to do. 

“Five years ago this very night, if I 
am not mistaken” —she said, laying on 
an ember. 

“Not this very night—though ’twas 
one night this week,” said the correct 
Sally. 

“Well, ’tis near enough. Five years 
ago Mr. Darton came to marry you, and 
my poor boy Phil came home to die.” 
She sighed. “Ah, Sally,” she presently 
said, “ if you had managed well, Mr. 
Darton would have had you, Helena or 
none.” 

“ Don’t be sentimental about that, moth- 
er,” begged Sally. ‘1 didn’t care to man- 
age well in such acase. Though I liked 
him, 1 wasn’t so anxious. I would never 
have married the man in the midst of 
such a hitch as that was,” she added with 
decision; “and I don’t think I would if 
he were to ask me now.” 

“T am not so sure about that, unless 
you have another in your eye.” 

“]T wouldn’t; and 1’ll tell you wliy. I 
could hardly marry him for love at this 
time o’ day. And as we’ve quite enough 
to live on if we give up the dairy to-mor- 
row, I should have no need to marry for 
any meaner reason. I am quite happy 
enough as I am, and there’s an end o’t.” 

Now it was not long after this dialogue 
that there came a mild rap at the door, 
and in a moment there entered Susannah, 
looking as though a ghost had arrived. 
The fact was that that accomplished skim- 
mer and churner (now a resident in the 
house) had overheard the desultory obser- 
vations between mother and daughter, 
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and on opening the door to Mr. Darton 
thought the coincidence must have a 
grisly meaning in it. Mrs. Hall weleomed 
the farmer with warm surprise, as did 
Sally, and for a moment they rather 
wanted words. 

“Can you push up the chimney-crook 
for me, Mr. Darton? the nciches hitch,” 
said the matron. He did it, and the 
homely little act bridged over the awk- 
ward consciousness that he had been a 
stranger for four years. 

Mrs. Hall soon saw what he had come 
for, and left the principals together while 
she went to prepare him a late tea, smil- 
ing at Sally’s late hasty assertions of in- 
difference, when she saw how civil Sally 
was. When tea was ready she joined 
them. She fancied that Darton did not 
look so confident as when he had arrived; 
but Sally was quite light-hearted, and the 
meal passed pleasantly. 

About seven he took his leave of them. 
Mrs. Hall went as far as the door to light 
him down the slope. On the doorstep he 
said frankly, — 

“TI came to ask your daughter to marry 
me; chose the night and everything, with 
an eye to a favorable answer. But she 
won’t.” 

“Then she’s a very ungrateful girl,” 
emphatically said Mrs. Hall. 

Darton paused to shape his sentence, 
and asked, “ I — I suppose there’s nobody 
else more favored?” 

“T can’t say that there is, or that there 
isn’t,” answered Mrs. Hall. ‘“She’s pri- 
vate in some things. I’m on your side, 
however, Mr. Darton, and I’ll talk to her.” 

“ Thank ye, thank’ye,” said the farmer 
in a gayer accent; and with this assur- 
ance the not very satisfactory visit came 
toan end. Darton descended the roots 
of the sycamore, the light was withdrawn, 
and the door closed. At the bottom of 
the slope he nearly ran against a man 
about to ascend. 

“Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few 
senses on such a dark night or can’t he?” 
exclaimed one whose utterance Darton 
recognized in a moment, despite its unex- 
pectedness. “I dare not swear he can, 
though | fain would.” The speaker was 
Johns. 

Darton said he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity, bad as it was, of putting an end to 
the silence of years, and asked the dairy- 
man what he was travelling that way for. 

Japheth showed the old jovial confi- 
dence in a moment. “I’m going to see 
your —relations, as they always seem 
to me,” he said —“ Mrs. Hall and Sally. 
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Weil, Charles, the fact is I find the natu- 
ral barbarousness of man is much in- 
creased by a bachelor life, and as your 
leavings were always good enough for me, 
I’m trying civilization here.” He nodded 
towards the house. 

“ Not with Sally — to marry her ? ” said 
Darton, feeling something like a rill of 
ice water between his shoulders. 

“Yes, by the help of Providence and 
my personal charms. And I think I shall 
get her. I am this road every week — 
my present dairy is only four miles off, 
you know, and I see her through the win- 
dow. ’Tis rather odd that I was going to 
speak practical to-night to her for the first 
time. You’ve just called?” 

“Yes, for a short while. But she didn’t 
say a word about you.” 

* A good sign, a good sign. Now that 
decides me. 1’ll sling the mallet and get 
her answer this very night as I planned.” 

A few more remarks and Darton, wish- 
ing his friend joy of Sally in a slightly 
hollow tone of jocularity, bade him good- 
bye. Johns promised to write particulars, 
and ascended, and was lost in the shade 
of the house and tree. A rectangle of 
light appeared when Johns was admitted, 
and all was dark again. 

“Happy Japheth!” said Darton. 
“This, then, is the explanation ! ” 

He determined to return home that 
night. In a quarter of an hour he passed 
out of the village, and the next day went 
about his swede lifting and storing as if 
nothing had occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from 
Johns whether the wedding-day was fixed: 
but no letter came. He learnt not a sin- 
gle particular till, meeting Johns one day 
at a horse auction, Darton exclaimed 
genially—rather more genially than he 
felt — “* When is the joyful day to be?” 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of 
gladness was not conspicuous in Johns. 
“ Not at all,” he said, in a very subdued 
tone. “’Tis a bad job; she won’t have 
me.” 

Darton held his breath till he said with 
treacherous solicitude, “ Try again —’tis 
coyness.” 

“Oh, no,” said Johns decisively. 
“ There’s been none of that. We talked 
it over dozens of times in the most fair 
and square way. She tells me plainly, I 
don’t suit her. ’Twould be simply an- 
noying her to ask her again. Ah, Charles, 
you threw a prize away when you let her 
slip five years ago.” 

“I did — I did,” said Darton. 

He returned from that auction with a 
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new set of feelings in play. He had cer- 
tainly made a surprising mistake in think- 
ing Johns his successful rival. It really 
seemed as if he might hope for Sally after 
all. 

This time being rather pressed by busi- 
ness, Darton had recourse to pen and ink, 
and wrote her as manly and straightfor- 
ward a proposal as any woman could wish 
to receive. The reply came promptly: — 


“ DEAR MR. DARTON, — 

“] am as sensible as any woman can 
be of the goodness that leads you to make 
me this offer a second time. Better wom- 
en than I would be proud of the honor, for 
when I read your nice long speeches on 
mangold-wurzel, and such like topics, at 
the Casterbridge Farmers’ Club, | do feel 
it an honor, I assure you. But my an- 
swer is just the same as before. I will 
not try to explain what, in truth, I cannot 
explain — my reasons; I will simply say 
that I must decline to be married to you. 
With good wishes as in former times, | 
am, 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“ SALLY HALL.” 


Darton dropped the letter hopelessly. 
Beyond the negative, there was just a 
possibility of sarcasm in it —“nic2 long 
speeches on mangold-wurzel” had a sus- 
picious sound. However, sarcasm or 
none, there was the answer, and he had to 
be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a busi- 
ness which at this time engrossed much 
of his attention—that of clearing up a 
curious mistake just currentin the county, 
that he had been nearly ruined by the re- 
cent failure of a local bank. A farmer 
named Darton had lost heavily, and the 
similarity of name had probably led tothe 
error. Belief in it was so persistent that 
it demanded several days of letter-writing 
to set matters straight, and persuade the 
world that he was as solvent as ever he 
had been in his life. He had hardly con- 
cluded this worrying task when, to his 
delight, another letter arrived in the hand- 
writing of Sally. 

Darton tore it open; it was very short. 


“DEAR MR. DARTON, — 

“ We have been so alarmed these last 
few days by the report that you were 
ruined by the stoppage of ’s Bank, 
that now it is contradicted, I hasten, by my 
mother’s wish, to say how truly glad we 
are to find there is no foundation for the 
report. After your kindness to my poor 
brother’s children, I can do no less than 
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write atsuch a moment. We had a letter 
from each of them a few days ago. 
“ Your faithful friend, 
“SALLY HALL.” 


“Mercenary little woman!” said Dar- 
ton to himself withasmile. ‘ Then that’s 
the secret of her refusal this time — she 
thought I was ruined.” 

Now, such was Darton, that as hours 
went on he could not help feeling too ven- 
erously towards Sally to condemn her in 
this. What did he want in a wife, he 
asked himself. Love andintegrity. What 
next? Worldly wisdom. And was there 
really more than worldly wisdom in her 
refusal to go aboard a sinking ship? * Be- 
gad,” he said, “ I'll try her again.” 

The fact was he had so set his heart 
upon Sally, and Sally alone, that nothing 
was to be allowed to baulk him; and his 
reasoning was purely formal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropi- 
tious he waited on till a bright day late in 
May —a day when all animate nature was 
fancying, in its trusting, foolish way, that 
it was going to bask out of doors forever- 
more. As he rode through Holloway 
Lane it was scarce recognizable as the 
track of his two winter journeys. No 
mistake could be made now, even with his 
eyes shut. The cuckoo’s note was at its 
best between April tentativeness and 
midsummer decrepitude, and the reptiles 
in the sun behaved as winningly as kittens 
on a hearth. Though afternoon, and 
about the same time as on the iast oc- 
casion, it was broad day and sunshine 
when he entered Hintock Abbas, and the 
details of the Knap dairy-house were visi- 
ble far up the road. He saw Sally in the 
garden, and was set vibrating. He had 
first intended to go on to the inn; but 
“No,” he said; “ I’ll tie my horse to the 
garden gate. If all goes well it can soon 
be taken round: if not, I mount and ride 
away.” 

The tall shade of the horseman dark- 
ened the room in which Mrs. Hall sat, 
and made her start, for he had ridden by 
a side path to the top of the slope, where 
riders seldom came. Ina few seconds he 
was in the garden with Sally. 

Five —ay, three minutes —did the 
business at the back of that row of bees. 
Though spring had come, and heavenly 
blue consecrated the scene, Darton suc- 
ceeded not. “Vo,” said Sally firmly. “I 
will never, never marry you, Mr. Darton. 
I would have once; but now I never can.” 

“ But” —implored Mr. Darton. And 
with a burst of real eloquence he went on 
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to declare all sorts of things that he would | assertion of a principle, it is invaluable. 
do for her. He would drive her tosee her | There is one university which has at last 


mother every week — take her to London 
—settle so much money upon her— 
Heaven knows what he did not promise, 
suggest, and tempt her with. But it 
availed nothing. She interposed with a 
stout negative, which closed the course of 
his argument like an iron gate across a 
highway. Darton paused. 

“Then,” said he simply, “you hadn’t 
heard of my supposed failure when you 
declined last time ?” 

“] had not,” she said. “ But if I had 
*twould have been all the same.” 

“And ’tis not because of any soreness 
from my slighting you years ago?” 

“No. That soreness is long past.” 

“ Ah — then you despise me, Sally!” 

“No,” she slowly answered, “I don’t 
altogether despise you. I don’t think you 
quite such a hero as I once did — that’s 
all. The truth is, 1 am happy enough as 
I am; and I don’t mean to marry at 
all. Now may J ask a favor, sir?” 
She spoke with an ineffable charm which, 
whenever he thought of it, made him curse 
his loss of her as long as he. lived. 

“To any extent.” 

“ Please do not put this question to me 
any more. Friends as long as you like, 
but lovers and married never.” 

“1 never will,” said Darton. “ Notif I 
live a hundred years.” 

And he never did. That he had worn 
out his welcome in her heart was only too 
plain. 

When his step-children had grown up, 
and were placed out in life, all communi- 
cation between Darton and the Hall fam- 
ily ceased. It was only by chance that, 
years after, he learnt that Sally, notwith- 
standing the solicitations her attractions 
drew down upon her, had refused several 
offers of marriage, and steadily adhered 
to her purpose of leading a single life. 

Tuomas HARDY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SOME NEGLECTED PERIODS OF HISTORY. 


A STEP was taken not long ago with 
regard to the system of examination in 
one of the English universities which 
ought to be welcomed with joy and thank- 
fulness by all to whom the rational study 
of history is a matter of any concern. It 
is perhaps more valuable as asserting a 





principle than because it is likely to work 


any great immediate results. But, as the | 





openly acknowledged the truth of the unity 
of history. For the first time a real school 
of history has been founded, a school 
which adopts the wise principle which 
Arnold laid down forty years back, but 
which has as yet found no follower in 
practice. A school has actually arisen at 
Cambridge in which it is possible to take 
up “ancient” and “ modern ” authors side 
by side. It is perhaps too soon to judge 
of the working of the school or of its de- 
tails. But, at any rate, the beginning has 
been made; the true principle has been 
acknowledged, practically acknowledged, 
in the examination system of one of our 
great universities. No doubt the new 
school will have its struggles to go 
through; it is as yet but a tender herb, 
which may need some years of small rain 
to water it before it grows into a tree put- 
ting forth great branches. We must not 
despise the day of small things. All new 
schools, all new studies, must expect to 
be despised at first. There was a time 
when Greek was a new study, which had 
to fight its way against a Trojan opposi- 
tion. New schools and studies are de- 
spised, as all discoveries, all reforms, are 
for a while despised. Lord Macaulay 
speaks of the fools of a period before re- 
corded history, who objected to the intro- 
duction of the plough and of alphabetic 
writing. The line of their successors has 
never yet failed; and men who might at 
least be mistaken for members of the 
class have sometimes been seen even in 
the high places of universities. 

The new tripos at Cambridge is a great 
step indeed in advance. It is the first 
attempt that has been made in English 
university teaching to grapple with the 
great facts of the history of the world. 
It is the first attempt to deal with the his- 
tory of the world on a reasonable basis, 
to bind together branches of study which 
lose their chief meaning if kept apart from 
one another. Starting from the principle 
which the new tripos implies, it will for 
the first time be possible to deal with his- 
tory as a whole, to bring out into its fitting 
prominence the great fact which is the 
centre of the history of the civilized world, 
but which, so long as history is unnatu- 
rally parted asunder into an ancient and a 
modern division, can never find its proper 
acknowledgment in either. 

Looked at from the cecumenical stand- 
ing-point, the history of Europe, as I have 


| often striven to point out, forms one long 


and unbroken drama, of which Rome is 
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the one centre, the point to which all | in that century that its main features come 


roads lead and the point from which all 
roads set forth again. In the usual divis- 
ion of “ancient” and “modern,” it is 
impossible to look at Rome in its true 
position; there is no opportunity to look 
from a single point of view at the joining 
of the roads and at their parting asunder. 
There is no opportunity to look, in their 
relations to one another, at the process by 
which the Roman dominion was formed, 
and at the process by which, in seeming 
to fall asunder, it, really started on a new 
life under new conditions. It might hardly 
be too much to say that, as what is called 
“ancient” history is commonly read, with 
the choice of authors which is commonly 
made, the Roman Empire, as such, is not 
studied at all. The bearings of its sup- 
posed fall on the modern world do come 
in for some kind of acknowledgment on 
the part of ordinary students of ‘ mod- 
ern” history; the process by which it 
came together is, as a rule, altogether left 
out by ordinary students of “ancient” 
history. Of course, this neglect is not 
necessarily involved in the division into 
“ancient” and “modern.” It would be 
perfectly possible to stop at an arbitrary 
point in the history of the empire, and yet 
to read thoroughly and connectedly all 
that comes before that arbitrary point. 
By such a process, though the building 
would not be finished, the foundation at 
least would be laid. But, with the received 
system, not only are “ ancient” and “ mod- 
ern” history kept apart, but “ancieat” 
history itself is looked at only in morsels. 
In the long drama of the life of Rome 
there are two special acts — that is, there 
are two periods in the history of the world 
— whose interest surpasses that of all 
other periods. ‘These are the periods at 
which I have already hinted as that of the 
joining of the roads and that of their part- 
ing asunder. That is, they are the peri- 
ods when the Roman dominion came 
together, and the period when, to a super- 
ficial glance, it seems to have split asun- 
der. The former comes wholly within the 
“ancient” range; the latter comes on the 
march of “ancient” and “ modern.” Yet, 
strange to say, while the latter does come 
in for some little recognition in ordinary 
study, the former, it is hardly too much to 
say, is passed by altogether. © 

Let us try to set forth the main features 
of these two great but neglected periods. 
The earlier answers mainly to the second 
century before Christ. The process by 
which the Roman dominion was formed 
begins earlier and goes on later; but it is 
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out most strongly. The second period is 
longer and less easy to define, the more 
so as its definition would be different in 
different parts of Europe. It is essentially 
a transitional period, and something ofa 
transitional character spreads over the 
whole time from the moment when the 
Teutonic races become seriously danger- 
ous to the empire to the moment when 
they make the empire itself their own. 
That is, the period would reach from Mar- 
cus Aurelius to Charles the Great. This 
is a Western way of looking at things; in 
the East we should have to draw other 
chronological limits, and to speak of other 
invaders. And within this long time we 
might pick out some shorter periods, say 
the fourth and fifth centuries of our wra, 
in which the general character of the pe- 
riod comes out most strongly of all. This 
later period, its Western side at least, does 
draw somewhat more attraction to it than 
the other. The ordinary “ancient” or 
“classical” student, well informed, it may 
be, as to some earlier and some later pe- 
riods, often altogether leaves out the pe- 
riod when Greece lost independence, when 
Rome rose to dominion — when, we should 
rather say, from the point of view of uni- 
versal history, that a new whole began to 
be formed in which both Greek and Ro- 
man elements had their share. 

The terms “ancient” and “modern” 
are thoroughly misleading when used to 
mark off two portions of history by a hard 
and fast line. Yet we may for the nonce 
use those dangerous words, if we are al- 
lowed to give them our own definition. 
We may take them as merely conventional 
ways of marking an earlier state of things 
in which the history of the civilized world 
falls wholly to the lot of the Greek and 
Italian nations, and a later state of things 
in which the Teutonic and Slavonic na- 
tions also step in to play their part. In 
both states of things the headship of the 
world has belonged to Rome; but the 
headship of Rome has taken different 
forms in the two periods. Over the older 
world Rome ruled by direct dominion; 
over the later world she has ruled, and 
still rules, by a power of influence which 
has outlived her direct dominion by many 
ages. The two periods then of special 
interest and instruction are the two that 
ruled that these two several forms of 
dominion should each in turn be the her- 
itage of Rome. The first ruled that do- 
minion over the then civilized world, the 
Mediterranean world, should pass to a 
single city of Italy. The second ruled 








that the dominion of that city, as a politi- 
cal dominion, should pass away, but that 
its headship, in the form of moral influ- 
ence, should abide, as far as we can judge, 
forever. The third and second centuries 
before our zra, the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies after our zra, are the two great 
times in which the destiny of civilized 
man was decided. They are thus times 
which, in the cecumenical point of view, 
are the very foremost of all times for in- 
struction and interest. And the former 
of the two periods has the advantage over 
the latter, we may say over all other peri- 
ods, of being recorded by a contemporary 
writer such as no other period ever knew. 
Polybios, and Polybios alone, fully knew 
the place of his own generation in the 
general history of mankind. He alone 
wrote the history of his own time as part 
of the history of all time. He alone wrote 
of days in which he was no small actor 
from a point of view which we have no 
need to shift, even after the wider expe- 
rience of two thousand years.* 

It was the second century before our 
zera which fixed the cecumenical character 
of Rome. It determined that Rome 
should become the centre of all later his- 
tory by winning a position such as never 
fell to the lot of any other city or power 
in the world before or after. A long 
series of struggles in her own peninsula 
had made Rome the head of Italy. As 
such she became one of the chief powers 
of the world, the peer of the common- 
wealth of Carthage, of the kingdoms of 
Macedonia, Asia, and Egypt. But, likea 
power in modern Europe, she was only 
one great power dmong several; even 
after the war with Pyrrhos it would have 
needed a far-seeing eye indeed to foretell 
that Rome would ever extend her power 
beyond Italy, or at the most beyond those 
neighboring lands and islands which to 
us seem natural appendages to Italy, but 
which did not come within the definition 
of Italy as the name was then understood. 
It was the war with Pyrrhos which made 
it clear that Sicily could no longer forma 
system apart, and which suggested that 
it was a more natural appendage to an 
Italian than toan African dominion. The 
words attributed to Pyrrhos when he left 
Sicily well set forth the state of the case; 


* On the historical position of Polybios, may I be 
allowed to refer to what I said eleven years ago in my 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge, ** Comparative Politics,” 
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he left the island asa battle-field for Rome 
and Carthage. The first Punic war ap- 
pears in the writers nearest to the time as 
the “war for’Sicily.”. That was in truth 
its issue; the cession of the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily to Rome, followed 
by the cession of Sardinia and Corsica, 
the Roman advance in the northern part 
of what soon began to be called Italy, left 
Rome in possession of all that now seems 
to be essential to the position of an Italian 
power, and of little else. 

Rome and Carthage were now the two 
great powers of the West. There was as 
yet nothing to show that Rome would 
ever become the sole power of the West, 
still less that she would ever become a 
power in the East. That is to say, there 
was nothing to show it beyond the inhe- 
rent likelihood, a likelihood yet stronger 
in those days than it is now, that a power 
which had become so great would become 
greater, and the likelihood that powers in 
the position of Rome and Carthage would 
be sure to find some new ground of quar- 
rel. Setting aside these probabilities, 
amounting as they did almost to certain- 
ties, the power of Rome, as it stood at the 
end of the first Punic war, was a compact 
dominion, hanging well together, a power 
which, according to modern ideas, might 
go on for ages without further extension. 
But one series of events changed it from 
one of two great powers of the West into 
the single dominant power of the West; 
a second series of events made it the 
single dominant power of West and East 
alike. 

This last process was the work of the 
earlier of our two periods, the period 
which made Rome in the cecumenical 
sense. Our second period might seem at 
first sight to have unmade Rome; in truth 
it made her afresh. By splitting her do- 
minion asunder, it multiplied her centres 
of influence. It called into being a new 
Rome alongside of the old, each continu- 
ing in its own way the influence of Rome, 
one of them continuing for ages the direct 
heritage of her political power. The old 
Rome became the teacher of the nations 
which first broke her political power in 
pieces and then brought it together again 
in their own hands as the most precious 
of possessions. The new Rome became 
the teacher of other nations which could 
neither break her power in pieces nor yet 
grasp itas theirown. The Teuton came 
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the dominion and the teaching of either 
Rome, if Egypt and Syria were utterly 
lopped away, if Spain bowed for a long 
season to Semitic conquerors more abid- 
ing than Hamilcar and Asdrubal, if west- 
ern Asia and south-eastern Europe fell 
under the still abiding rule of invaders 
more terrible than Mithridates and Chos- 
roes, the loss was more than made up, as 
lands which had never formed part of 
Rome’s elder political dominion were 
brought within the range of her moral in- 
fluence. What the first period called into 
being, the unique position of Rome in the 
world, the second period preserved by 
giving it the only shape in which it could 
be abiding. No other kingdom or com- 
monwealth before or after held the posi- 
tion to which Rome rose, that of being 
absolutely alone in the civilized world 
without peer or rival. All the lands and 
cities which had risen to partial power, 
Athens, Pella, Antioch, Alexandria, Syra- 
cuse, Carthage, Massilia, were all her sub- 
jects or dependencies. Her wars were 
no longer wars with States equal and like 
to herself, but wars, whether of aggres- 
sion or of defence, waged against nations 
which entered the civilized world only by 
becoming her subjects or disciples. The 
second period ordered that those who 
failed to become her subjects, those who 
became to a great extent her masters, 
should also become her disciples. By this 
time, it must be remembered, Rome had 
wrought for herself a law from within, she 
had adopted for herself acreed from with- 
out. The influence of Rome now meant 
the influence of her law and of her creed, 
and the influence of her tongue as the 
instrument of both. Ataulf once cher- 
ished the thought that Romania should 
pass away, and that the world should be- 
come Gothiainstead. Hecame toa better 
mind, and ruled that the Gothic sword 
should bé the instrument of Roman law 
and culture.* Soit has been ever since; 
the resolve of Ataulf is the very embodi- 
ment in words of the work of our second 
period. 

The two periods again agree in this. 
The Rome that ruled the world was nota 

* The memorable declaration of Ataulf comes at the 
very end of the history of Orosius. 1 quote it in fuil, 
** Comparative Politics,” p. 495. The essence is that 
Ataulf had once wished, ** ut, obliterato Romano nome 
ine, Romanum omne solum Gothorum imperium et face- 
ret et vocaret, essetque. .. . Gothia quod Romania 


fuisset, fieret nunc Atthaulfus quod quondam Cesar Au- 
"9 eye. BX 
gustus. He learns better and makes up his mind, * ut 


gloriam sibi de restituendo in integrum augendoque Ro- 
mano nomine Gothorum viribus quereret, habereturque 
apud posteros Romaniz restitutionis auctor, postquam 
esse non poterat immutator.’’ i 
later history, 


These words imply all 
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purely Roman Rome; it was a Rome 
which was largely brought under Greek 
influences, a Rome on which Greece had 
wrought a work almost as great as Rome 
was herself to work in after ages on the 
Teuton and the Slave. It isnot too much 
to say that, wherever Rome conquered, 
she carried Greece with her. Now it was 
these two great transitional periods which 
settled, each in its time, the relations be- 
tween Romeand Greece. The first period 
was marked by what to all appearance 
was the subjugation of Greece by Rome, 
what in truth was her political. subjuga- 
tion. The very essence and result of 
the period is that Greece and all the 
lands which had been in any measure 
Hellenized, all the lands whose dominant 
culture was Greek, should pass, in a po- 
litical sense, within the range, first of 
Roman influence and then of Roman 
dominion. But in the point of view of 
cecumenical history, this very process was, 
as even a Roman poet could partly see, 
the entrance of Rome herself within the 
range of Hellenic influences of another 
kind. Rome had long had Greek sub- 
jects and allies in Italy, in Sicily, on the 
coasts of Gaul, and Spain. But they be- 
came subjects and allies of Rome through 
their geographical position; outposts of 
Greek life in the West, they came under 
the influence, they came under the domin- 
ion, of the great power of the West. The 
relation, the partnership so to speak, be- 
tween Rome and Greece which created 
the culture of the “ancient” world, really 
began when Rome crossed the Hadriatic, 
and first won Greek subjects and allies on 
the Greek side of the gulf. When Rome 
won in Apollonia her first ally or depen- 
dency among Greek cities in the Greek 
peninsula, the march of events began 
which in the end translated Rome herself 
to the shores of the Bosporos. When the 
Macedonian kingdoms in Europe and Asia 
became, first dependencies, then prov- 
inces, of Rome, Rome took upon herself 
the function which had before been held 
by the successors of Alexander as the 
champion of the then civilized world 
against the barbarians of the north and of 
the further east. The fights of Kynoske- 
phalai, of Magnésia, and of Pynda, laid on 
| Rome the duty which she discharged in 
| after ages when successive emperors had 
| : ; ; 

| to guard the frontiers of Romania against 
the incursions of the Slave, the Saracen, 
‘and the Turk. To discharge that duty 
las was needed, a new Rome, a Greek- 


| speaking Rome, had to be called into 


| being; and the calling into being of that 

















new Rome is the most distinctive out- 
ward mark of our second period. Our 
two periods then, our periods of transition, 
of growth, of the expansion of old ele- 
ments and of the reception of new, are 
closely connected with one another. Each 
wrought a different stage of the same 
work. The earlier period called into 
being the cecumenical headship of Rome: 
the later period determined the character 
which that headship should finally put on. 
One laid Greece politically at the feet of 
Rome, in order that Rome might become 
the disciple and missionary of the intel- 
lectual culture of Greece. The other 
translated Rome herself to Greek soil, 
and made the new Greek Rome the cham- 
pion and missionary of the law and the 
dominion, for a while even of the speech, 
of the elder Latin Rome. In _ short, 
whether we look to the eastern or to the 
western side of European affairs, as we 
shall find the fact of the Roman dominion 
to be the central fact of all European his- 
tory, we shall find that it was these two 
periods which determined what the his- 
tory of that dominion should be. Rome 
could become mistress of all Europe only 
by putting on more or less of a Greek 
character, a character which grew and 
strengthened, till, in a large part of her 
dominion, Roman and Greek came to be 
words of the same meaning. So the Teu- 
ton and the Slave could not establish 
themselves within the Roman borders 
without becoming the disciples as well as 
the conquerors of Rome. The Teuton in 
the west could not do his share in the 
work without so largely putting on a Ro. 
man character as to Call into being a third 
thing, a thing which we cannot call either 
Roman or Teutonic, but which has grown 
out of the union of the two, the later 
being of western Europe and its colonies, 
above all the being of the Romance na- 
tions, their mixed tongue, their mixed 
national life. Nothing answering to this 
took place in the East. The East, it must 
never be forgotten, has its Romance folk, 
its Romance speech, to show as well as 
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Hellenized; she could spread a rim, a 
veneer, of Hellenic culture over a land 
whose*substance remained barbarian ; she 
could, when’ she had become identified 
with Rome, become the model to nations 
which followed her in many things without 
adopting her tongue. But a thoroughly 
mixed people, a people formed out of 
Greek and Slavonic elements, in the 
same way in which the Romance nations 
are formed out of Latin and Teutonic ele- 
ments, there has never been. There are 
many causes for this difference which 
would carry us too far from our present 
subject. In short, as was hinted some 
way back, the analogies which are sug- 
gested by our present subject are more 
perfect in the West than in the East. 
The Teuton played both sides of his 
mixed part, at once as conqueror and as 
disciple, far more thoroughly than the 
Slave. 

Now itis hardly too much to say that all 
that comes before, between, after, these 
two ruling periods of history is but the 
making ready for them or the results that 
come of them. The earlier history both 
of Greece and of Italy is but the history 
of the days of making ready; it is the 
history of the process by which the two 
lands were schooled for their several 
shares in their joint dominion over man- 
kind. While we dwell in the worid of 
Thucydides, we are making ourselves at 
home with one of the elements which go 
to make up the wider world of Polybios. 
On the other side of the Hadriatic, where 
we have no Thucydides to guide us, we 
make our way dimly and feebly, by such 
imperfect light as we have, to some con- 
ception of the true nature and destiny of 
the other element. We learn what that 
Greece was which Rome was in one sense 
to conquer, and which was in another 
sense to conquer Rome. We learn less 
clearly what that Rome was which thus 
needed, by a twofold process, to take 
Greece into a partnership in her domin- 
ion. Inthe time which lies between the 
two destructive and creative periods, the 


the West, the folk and speech of that new-|time that is of the earlier Roman Em- 
born kingdom which alone among the! pire, we mark the fusion of the elements 
powers of Europe still cleaves to the Ro-| out of which that empire was formed, the 
man name. That is to say, wherever in| process by which they grew into the body 
the south-eastern peninsula Greek influ-| which the second period was to make the 
ences had not established themselves, | later ruler and teacher of the nations. 
Rome, old Rome, could exercise the same | The second period past, we study its re- 
kind of influence which she exercised in| sults in the whole latter history of the 
the West. That particular kind of influ-| civilized world, that world which still is 
ence Greece seems never to have exer-| truly Zeafinitas, but which became Laéi- 
cised. She could thoroughly Hellenize a xitas only by the Teuton becoming the 


people who had in them the power to be | missionary of his Latin master. 
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Then again, besides the two great visi- 
ble periods of crisis, there are some other 
periods which are, though sometimes less 
conspicuously, periods of crisis in another 
way. They are periods whose work was 
to make the work of the two great transi- 
tional periods possible, specially to do so 
by clearing away some hindrance which 
stood in the way of their work. Thus 
the time of the early Roman Empire, 
above all the so-called Augustan age, 
seems at first sight like a moment of rest 
between the two stirring and creative 
times. The work of the earlier period 
seems to be over; the work of the later 
period seems not to have begun. And 
yet, from another point of view, the Au- 
gustan age itself is one of the periods of 
crisis, one of the periods which determine 
that the course of history shall be what it 
actually has been and not something else. 
It is this in a much deeper sense than its 
superficial aspect as the time when the 
commonwealth of Rome begins to change 
to the rule of a single man, first virtual, 
and then avowed.* That was the neces- 
sary result of the establishment of Rome 
as the ruling city of the world. The old 
municipal constitution of that city proved 
itself unequal to the task of ruling the 
dominion that it had won. Rome could 
abide as the mistress of the world only by 
ceasing to be mistress of herself. In the 
deeper and more cecumeni:al view, the 
Augustan age has an importance of an- 
other kind, in its likeness to a period with 
which at first sight it appears to have 
very little in common. It may sound like 
a paradox to say that the Augustan age 
stands to our second period in much the 
same relation in which the Punic wars, 
above all the great war with Hannibal, 
stands to the first. 

At the wars between Rome and Car- 
thage we have already had occasion to 
glance. The-result of the first was to 
make Rome thoroughly the mistress of 
Italy by adding to her dominion the great 
islands which seem natural appendages to 
Italy. The second, after bringing her 
nearer to overthrow than she found her- 
self at any other moment between Bren- 
nus and Alaric, ended by making Rome 
the dominant power in western Europe. 
The most prominent side of the Augustan 


* It might be more accurate to say, the merging of 
all the offices of the commonwealth in a single office. 
The imperial theory required that the imperial au- 
thority, the union of all earlier authorities, should be 
supreme and undisputed. It by no means required that 
that authority should be always vested in a single man. 
Hence the imperial office was so often held in partner- 
ship by two or more imperial colleagues. 
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age is certainly very different from this. 
At a superficial glance it is not easy to 
see any likeness between what seems to 
be the least stirring time in the whole 
Roman history, the days when the world 
seems to sleep unmolested under the Ro- 
man peace, and the days of deadly strug- 
gle, when Rome had to fight for her own 
being on herown soil. And yet these two 
periods, so widely unlike, act each in a 
strange way as forerunners severally of 
the two periods which we have marked out 
as the special times of transition. The 
wars with Carthage looked both backward 
and forward; they fixed Rome’s position 
in the West; but they also, above all the 
war with Hannibal, opened the way for 
the days when Rome spread, first her in- 
fluence, then her dominion, over the na- 
tions east of the Hadriatic. The earlier 
empire, the age of Augustus, opened the 
way for the days when Rome spread her 
influence, but not her dominion, over the 
nations east of the Rhine and north of the 
Danube. And in each case the way was 
opened by processes, which though in one 
sense they seem most opposite to each 
other, were in a wider view essentially of 
the same kind. In each case, before the 
great period of transition came, when it 
was as yet only foreshadowed, a blow was 
threatened which might have hindered the 
worx of that period from ever being done 
atall. In the earlier case it was a blow 
struck at Rome; in the later case it was 
a blow struck by Rome. Rome, on the 
eve of her advance to the headship of 
the Mediterranean lands, was checked by 
the rivalry of Carthage, by the long cam- 
paigns of Hannibal in Italy. The first 
Punic war came when she had just begun 
her abiding relations with the Greek na- 
tion by establishing her supremacy over 
the Greeks of Italy. It was itself a war 
to determine whether Rome or Carthage 
should hold the headship of Sicily and the 
Greek cities of that island. The Hanni- 
balian war came when Rome had just 
begun relations with the more immediate 
Greek world, when she had established 
herself as a power east of the Hadriatic, 
when, in becoming the protector of Apol- 
lénia, Epidamnos, and Korkyra, she had 
taken the first step towards her own trans- 
lation to Byzantion. Rome was just be- 
ginning to stretch forth her hands towards 
the general dominion of Europe when the 
question came whether Europe should 
remain Europe at all. As things turned 
out, the Punic wars were a mere check to 
the progress of Rome; in Spain and 
Africa indeed they were not even a check, 
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but rather a stepinthat progress. In the 
relations between western and eastern 
Europe they were but an episode, a great 
and terrible episode, an episode which 
had great and abiding results, but still 
only an episode in the main tale. But 
had things turned the other way, had for- 
tune gone for Carthage and for Hannibal, 
had Rome been overthrown or even seri- 
ously weakened, the history of the world 
must have been other than what it has 
been. The world-wide dominion of Rome 
could never have been reached, or could 
have been reached only by steps wholly 
different from those by which in the end 
it was reached. Such was the blow struck 
at Rome, a blow which, had it gone fully 
to its mark, would have been a blow in- 
deed, not only to Rome, but to all that 
Rome represents in later history. Our 
admiration for the great Phoenician com- 
monwealth, for the hero-brood of the Sons 
ot Thunder, even for the foremost of that 
brood, for Hannibal himself, must not 
blind us to the fact that the men who 
fought for Rome against him fought in the 
same cause, in another stage of the same 
abiding struggle, as the men who fought 
at Marathon and the men who fought at 
Tours. 

So it was in the later time. Then 
Rome, instead of having a blow struck at 
her, herself struck a blow. It was ablow 
which, like that which had been struck at 
her, failed to go wholly to its mark ; but it 
was one which, if it had so gone, might 
have changed the fate of the world, above 
all the destiny of our own race, forever. 
As the success of Hannibal might have 
hindered Rome fronr rising to European 
headship at all, so the full success of 
Drusus and Germanicus might have given 
her an European headship too great for 
the future history of mankind. It was the 
great day by the Teutoburg Wood which 
made our second period of transition pos- 
sible, which opened the way for the whole 
later history of Germany, of Britain, and 
of America. Had Germany been incor- 
porated with the then Roman Empire hke 
Gaul and Spain, had Rome conquered 
Germany instead of Germany in after 
days winning the crown of Rome, all that 
the Teutonic race was to do in our second 
great determining period, all that was to 
follow as the result of that second deter- 
mining period, would have been blotted 
out from the world’s annals before it had 
won a placeinthem. As it was, Armin- 
ius, “deliverer of Germany,” was the de- 
liverer of mankind from a danger akin 
to the danger which overhung the world 
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in the days of Hannibal. For the des- 
tined course of the world’s history, it was 
needful at one time to check and to over- 
throw the enemies of Rome, it was need- 
ful at a later time to check, but not to 
overthrow, the power of Rome herself. In 
the wider view of history Scipio and Ar- 
minius hold places which strangely answer 
to one another. The victory of the one 
made that course of events possible which 
determined that the headship of Europe 
should pass to Rome. The victory of the 
other made that course of events possible 
which determined the final shape which 
the headship of Rome should take. 

Now when we look at the general his- 
tory of the world from this point of view, 
it certainly seems a strange thing that no 
periods should be so commonly, one might 
almost say so universally, neglected as the 
two which, beyond all others, directly de- 
termined the course of that history.’ There 
are no times which are so little known 
even to men who are fairly well informed 
as to other times. Men who would be 
ashamed if they did not know everything 
of the age of Thucydides, men who would 
be ashamed if they did not know at best 
the literature of the age of Augustus, are 
content to know nothing of the age of 
Polybios. Men who are at home in mod- 
ern and even in medizval history have 
often very vague notions of the age of 
Zosimos and Procopius. Yet it sounds 
like attempting to finish the building 
without having laid the foundation to try 
to master even the mere literature of the 
Roman Empire without mastering the 
events through which, and the conditions 
under which, the empire came into being. 
It is much the same to try to master the 
history of the nations of modern Europe 
without mastering the transitional period 
ia which some of those nations came into 
being, while others received an impulse 
which affected the whole current of their 
later life. And, from the purely Greek 
point of view, if we look at Greek history, 
not simply as the record of the Athenian 
democracy, but as the record of the Greek 
nation in its place in the general history 
of the world, it is impossible to overrate 
the importance of either period. No time 
is richer in political teaching than the age 
of Polybios. If his inestimable work — 
inestimable even in its fragments — taught 
us only the tale of the advance of Rome, 
it would be a possession for all time 
worthy to be set alongside of the earlier 
possession for all time. But he teaches 
us far more than this. If his political 


| picture is less fresh than that of Thucyd- 
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ides, it is far more varied; it supplies 
far more direct analogies with modern 
times. In the age of Thucydides we see 
nothing but the Greek city-community — 
ruling, to be sure, whenever it has the 
chance, over other Greek city-communi- 
ties —and the vast barbaric kingdom. 
Federal unions have not spread beyond 
the less advanced branches of the Greek 
nation; kingship worthy of the name is 
not the constitution of any State ac- 
knowledged as Greek. Inthe Greece of 
Polybios we come across a far more com- 
plicated state of things. The city-com- 
munity, the democratic city-community, 
the maritime city-community, is still there ; 
its place only is changed ; we have to look 
for its most brilliant example no longer 
at Athens but at Rhodes. The federal 
States, now taking in the greater and 
more important part of continental Greece, 
are to be seen in their full development, 
the living forerunners of modern America 
and modern Switzerland, teaching lessons 
far more directly practical for our own 
time than any that the single city, aristo- 
cratic or democratic, can teach us. Kings 
too, and all that follows on the presence 
of kings, now play a great part even in 
the immediate Greek world. Asia and 
Egypt, under their Macedonian kings, 
though their Hellenism is a mere fringe or 
rim on a barbarian body, are still very 
different from Asia and Egypt under bar- 
barian kings. They have become part of 
the civilized world, of the Greek world; 
the Seleukids and the Ptolemies play 
their part in that world, not as outsiders, 
but as members. Macedonia and Per- 
gamon come nearer still; to these we can- 
not deny a place in the inner Greek world, 
alongside of Rhodes and Achaia. And 
no error can be greater than that of look- 
ing at these powers, alike kingdoms, con- 
federations, and single cities, as petty 
States, worn-out States, or, as those who 
talk in that way would be more likely to 
put it, “ etfete States.” We may perhaps 
wish that the diplomatist Aratos had been 
a better soldier, and the soldier Philopoi- 
mén a better diplomatist; but it was 
hardly an “effete” State which rose to 
the first place in Greece under their hands. 
All these States are physically far greater 
than the Greek States of the age of Thu- 
cydides ; allowing for the different scale 
of the whole world, they rank with modern 
great powers; as long as they are left to 
themselves, they form a political world 
full of life and energy. If they seem 
small, it is not because they are such in 
themselves, but because a power had 
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arisen by the side of them such as the 
world never saw before or after. No 
other power of the civilized world ever 
rose to such a position as that of Rome, 
and the speed with which she won it is 
not the least wonderful part of the tale. 
For her position in Italy she had to fight 
long and hard; for her position in the 
West she had to fight long and hard; but, 
once head of Italy, goes on to win the 
headship of the world almost at a blow. 
It took indeed some centuries fully to 
gather in the spoil; the empire was be- 
coming an old institution before every 
land and city within its geographical 
limits had become formally incorporated 
with its political substance. But the prac- 
tical work was done in a very few years, 
in the first dozen years or so of the sec- 
ond century B.c. After the overthrow of 
Philip and Antiochos, no part of the 
Greek world was as it had been before 
the second Macedonian war. A power 
had appeared unlike every other power 
which had before been seen, a power 
which at once changed friends and ene- 
mies alike into practical dependents. To 
conclude a friendly treaty on equal terms 
was as dangerous as to be overthrown in 
a great battle. It is wonderful indeed to 
look at the work of these few years, 
Rome steps into a world full of political 
and military life, and every one of its 
States seems stricken as it were with 
palsy at her first touch. They do not die 
at once; they are drawn within the range 
of the destroyer by a kind of fascination, 
And yet destroyer we should hardly say. 
If political life died out, life enough of 
other kinds lived on to make the conquer- 
ors of Greece quite other than they were 
before they began her conquest. 

So it is also in our second period of 
transition. We apply very freely the 
words “ decay,” “decline,” * fall,” to the 
Roman Empire of the fourth and fifth 
centuries; and “effete” is the standing 
epithet of its eastern division, even when 
the mighty Macedonian dynasty goes 
forth conquering and to conquer from the 
foot of Ararat to the foot of Aitna. The 
abiding life of the Eastern Empire still 
seems to be to many minds the hardest of 
lessons; but we have just now more to do 
with the Western. The fabric of Roman 
power in the West seems to give way 
almost as suddenly at the touch of the 
Goth as the Greek political world of the 
age of Polybios gave way at the touch of 
the Roman. Julian could have as little 
foretold the days of Honorius or even the 
days of Valens, as Philopoimén, when he 
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led the charge of Megalopolis at Sellasia, 
could have foreseen the days when all 
that he could do would be to try to accept 
the bidding of Rome without utter loss of 
national dignity. Yet both the systems 
which seemed to give way really lived on 
in other shapes; the Roman became the 
disciple of the conquered Greek; the Teu- 
ton became the disciple of the conquered 
Roman. And, if Rome gave way almost 
as suddenly as Greece, Rome, even west- 
ern Rome, recovered herself as Greece 
never did. The Rome of the popes was 
strangely called into being by the restora- 
tion of the imperial power in the sixth 
century. One can hardly fancy the part 
of Gregory the Great being played under 
a Gothic king. The part of the next 
Gregories, of Zachary, of the Hadrian and 
the Leo of Charles the Great, would have 
been clearly impossible. We might al- 
most compare the times of Belisarius with 
times of which we have already spoken, 
with the time of Hannibal, the time of 
Arminius. An abiding Gothic rule in 
Italy would not have led to the general 
result of the ages of transition. The Ro- 
man Empire was to abide; ever in the 
West it was to live again; but it was by 
a Teutonic prince that its powers were to 
be wielded. The overthrow of the Goth 
was the needful condition of the imperial 
consecration of the Frank. 

It is not a new task for me to plead the 
cause either of the age of Polybios or of 
the age of Procopius taken by itself. I 
have now tried to put their relation to one 
another and to the general history of the 
world more clearly than, so far as | know, 
they have ever been~put before. I trust, 
in another article, to point out some in- 
stances of the way in which the events of 
our first period and of the times before it 
influenced the general state of things in 
the ages between our first period and our 
second, EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
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FRomM the days of Lauretus Laurus, Al- 
bertus Magnus, and Roger Bacon, the 
possibility of navigating the air has occu- 
pied men’s minds. The last-named sa- 
vant, who was born A.D. 1214, believed 
that, like the ocean, the atmosphere isa 
resisting body, and that extremely light 
vessels could float in it. He imagined 
and maintained that a large copper globe, 
very thinly constructed and containing 


fire, which would be lighter than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, could be directed 
on a principle analogous to that of steer- 
ingaship. This idea, however, was noth- 
ing in comparison with that which oc- 
curred to the king Kai-Kaoos, as related 
by a Persian story-teller.* That monarch 
ordered a light framework to be construct- 
ed, javelins were thrust into each corner, 
goat’s meat was bound to the points of 
the javelins, and eagles were attached by 
light cords to the framework in such a 
| manner that their dinner was just beyond 
their reach. Kai-Kaoos took his seat; 
theeagles became hungry, began to flap 
their wings; this raised the frail wood- 
work, and up went the king, soaring 
through the realms of space. When at 
last the eagles grew tired, the sovereign 
in his aerial machine tumbled from the 
sky on some desert in China, where he 
perished from starvation. These two ex- 
amples demonstrate that in and before 
the dark ages of the world’s history, since 
the mythological days of Dzdalus, men 
have been dreaming how they could emu- 
late birds. Nothing, however, came of 
their poetic conceptions till Montgolfier 
made his experiment at Annonay in 1783. 

A hundred years have passed since that 
date. It will be the object of this article 
to show whether we are one whit nearer 
the solution of the problem how to guide 
balloons than we were when De Rozier 
and the Marquis d’Arlandes made the 
| first ascent; to indicate what has been, 
and what has yet to be, accomplished for 
science, and how movable captive bal- 
loons, attached to reconnoitring parties of 
cavalry, may be of great use in war. A 
very few months after Montgolfier estab- 
lished his fame, M. Charles ascended in a 
| silk aerostat inflated with hydrogen. To 
him we owe balloons such as are now 
employed. It was M. Charles who, one 
hundred years ago, supplied himself with 
ballast to be used at will, with a valve to 
let out gas when required, with netting to 
surround the globe, and with a car sus- 
pended by ropes from the hoop. In fact, 
with the exception of a grapnel, its accom- 
panying cord, and some other apparatus 
which will be alluded to later on, M. 
Charles’s balloon was almost as com- 
| pletely fitted up as any aerostat which 
jleaves the Crystal Palace grounds on a 
| summer’s féte-day. The next yeara small 
gas balloon without car or passengers was 
| inflated at Sandwich. Three hours after- 
wards it was found near Lisle, this being 
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the first aerostat that crossed the Chan- 
nel. The attention of the whole civilized 
world was called to aerial navigation. 
Great things were prognosticated. Bal- 
loons were to eclipse stage-coaches and 
ships. Although a little progress has 
taken place, so far none of these prophe- 
cies has been fulfilled. Many endeavors 
were made to give direction to balloons 
by the aid of oars and paddles, but these 
attempts, although the aeronauts them- 
selves frequently claimed success for 
them, proved on investigation to be worth- 
less. Nor is this wonderful, considering 
that an aerostat for the conveyance of even 
two passengers is of enormous size, and 
contains about thirty thousand feet of 
gas. The effect of a pull of three or four 
pounds —the most that a man could ob- 
tain by rowing in such a thin element as 
the air—would be insignificant. To 
illustrate our meaning better, let us sup- 
pose a strong man standing on a machine 
which has a dial and a hand to show to 
a nicety any momentary variation in his 
weight, and Jet him take a large carriage 
umbrella and hold it open above his head. 
The hand of the dial will mark exactly 
his own weight and that of the umbrella. 
Let him then pull the umbrella with all 
his force in a downward direction, and the 
diminution marked on the dial will be 
found only to amount to a few pounds. 
Hence every attempt to steer balloons by 
manual force proved a failure, and al- 
though M. Giffard claimed to have suc- 
ceeded in guiding an aerostat by means of 
screws set in motion by a steam-engine 
in the car, there is no proof that this has 
ever been accomplished. I may say that 
the preponderance of evidence is strongly 
in the other direction, for M. Giffard’s ex- 
periment was made in 1852, and if he had 
been able to guide a balloon, his inven- 
tion would certainly have been used by 
the friends of the beleaguered Parisians 
in 1870. One of the first endeavors made 
by aeronauts was to obviate the necessity 
of having constantly to throw out ballast. 
lt must be remembered that, from the 
moment a free aerostat leaves the ground, 
there is either a waste or a deterioration 
of the gas it contains. The neck of the 
balloon is left open; through it passes a 
line which is attached to the valve above. 
As a consequence, common air is con- 
stantly mixing with the hydrogen and 
destroying its buoyancy. Again, as the 
globe rises the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere diminishes. A balloon only three- 
parts full on the ground, when a mile and 
a half high is already filled and losing gas ; 
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when it passes into a cloud, condensation 
or gas contraction takes place, and the 
globe begins to fall, the descent being 
checked by throwing out a weight of bal- 
last equivalent to the lifting power of the 
gas expended. It is a very difficult thing 
to keep a balloon in the air many hours, 
With the action of the sun, which expands 
the gas, and with the cold and damp 
which contract it, the largest globe be- 
comes speedily emptied of its original 
contents. This only applies to free aero- 
Stats. With a captive balloon it is differ- 
ent. The latter has no orifice or open 
neck, and there is sufficient space in its 
interior to allow for the expansion of hy- 
drogen. It was determined to prevent, if 
possible, the constant loss of gas in a free 
balloon by a combination of the two sys- 
tems, the Montgolfier and the Charles. 
The gas balloon was to have a small 
Montgolfier attached to it; when they 
began to descend, a fire in the furnace of 
the Montgolfier was to be lighted; the 
under globe would become inflated and 
relieve the upper aerostat of its weight. 
It was a very nice scheme on paper, but 
a highly hazardous one in practice, as it 
subsequently proved. The inventors 
gave no thought to the danger of allowing 
gas and fire to be in such close proximity. 
A spark from the furnace of the Mont- 
golfier set alight to the inflammable air 
in the upper balloon, and the unfortunate 
aeronauts who made the first experiment 
perished. 

Parachutes, now seldom used, were next 
invented. Garnerin, a Frenchman, had 
the courage to cut himself away from a 
balloon at an elevation of six thousand 
feet. His parachute oscillated violently, 
but reached terra firma in safety. Para- 
chutes turned out to be of little benefit to 
aeronauts. To support a man they must 
be of considerable size and weight. If 
one of a party of aeronauts wished to de- 
scend from a balloon, there would be less 
gas expended in opening the valve of the 
globe and lowering the balloon to the 
earth than in lifting the parachute from 
the ground and in its subsequent release. 
Balloons, it may be mentioned, were used 
at Maubeuge and Fleurus with great suc- 
cess by the French Republican army, and 
in our own time at the siege of Richmond 
by the army of the North, whilst they 
were the only means by which the be- 
sieged Parisians could communicate with 
the outer world. 

No improvements were made in aero- 
stats for many years after the first ascent 
of M. Charles, not in fact until Mr. Green 
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made his celebrated journey to Weilberg.| hampton, the balloon only containing 
His balloon would hold eighty-five thou- | sixty-six thousand feetof gas. An altitude 
sand feet of gas and raise about four thou- | was reached of nearly five miles; the 
sand pounds, including its own weight and | temperature being sixteen degrees, the air 


that of its accessories, which may be, very dry, and electricity positive. An- 
reckoned at one-fourth. Mr. Green con-| other ascent was made in September the 


ceived the idea of fastening a very long | 


guide-rope round a windlass in his car. 
At night the aeronaut. has no means of 
knowing his elevation save by an aneroid 
barometer, and if he were passing over a 
mountainous district he might, whilst be- 
lieving himself to be several thousand 
feet above the ground, strike against a 
peak. The guide or trail rope, to which 
a small miner’s lamp can be attached, 
points out this danger, for instead of hang- 
ing perpendicularly under the car, it ap- 
pears at an angle caused by its dragging 








on the ground. Floating ballast was also 
taken, to be used when passing over | 
water, thus avoiding loss of sand. A ma- 
chine was invented by Mr. Green for | 
warming coffee and other liquors, heat | 
being developed by slaked lime, thus doing | 
away with the risk incurred by lighting a 
fire in the car. The journey across the 
sea was performed satisfactorily, and after 
a voyage of about eighteen hours’ duration 
— the longest time a balloon with passen- 
gers has ever been kept in the air—a 
safe descent was accomplished; the total 
distance travelled being about five hun- 
dred miles. Subsequent to this aerial 
journey there is little to note in the his- 
tory of aeronautics until we come to the 
very remarkable ascents of Mr. Coxwell 
and Mr. Giaisher. They were the most 
interesting and useful that have ever been 
made, and proved of considerable value to 
the scientific world. Mr. Glaisher had 
long wished to ascertain the nature of the 
air at a great elevation. Many accounts 
have been penned by aeronauts of the 
extraordinary altitude they had attained, 
but little credence was given to their re- 
ports by men practically acquainted with 
the subject; for, to reach a high elevation, 
the balloon employed must be a very large 
one. 

Mr. Coxwell, eager to facilitate the me- 
teorological observations of Mr. Glaisher, 
constructed a bailoon which would hold 
one hundred thousand feet of gas, or fif- 





teen thousand feet more than the one with 


same year. At an elevation of one mile 
and three-quarters the aerostat, which was 
only two-thirds full of gas at starting, was 
quite filled. At three miles a pigeon was 
thrown out of the car; the air was so 
light that the bird could not fly, but fell 
like a stone. A second and third experi- 
ment of a similar kind were tried, but 
with the same result. Two other pigeons 
were in the car; one died, the other nearly 
so. When five miles nigh, symptoms of 
blindness were telt by Mr. Glaisher, whose 
last entry was thirty-seven degrees below 
freezing-point; he subsequently saw, but 
was unable to register, the barometer at 
ten inches, which would indicate a height 
of five and a quarter miles. Mr. Glaisher 
then became unconscious; the balloon 
continued rising rapidly, and Mr. Cox- 
well’s reading, subsequently calculated by 
Mr. Glaisher’s aneroid barometer, gave a 
height of six miles. Mr. Coxwell now felt 
faint, and on attempting to open the valve 
found that his hands were paralyzed, and 
had to pull the string with his teeth. Ter- 
restrial sounds were heard at an altitude 
of three miles. We thus see that Mr. 
Coxwell has demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to exist up to the height of six miles. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that both he and his companion had pre- 
viously made somewhat similar ascents, 
and had accustomed themselves to the 
rarefaction of air met with at such an 
altitude. It must also be considered 
whether Mr. Glaisher’s fainting-fit was 
caused by the attenuation of the atmo- 
sphere he was inhaling, or by the dimin- 
ished pressure of the air upon his body. 
Thirteen years after this ascent, MM. 
Tissandier, Spinelli, and Sivel started 
from La Villette to make similar experi- 
ments. The aeronauts carried with them 
three small bags filled with oxygen and 
air to inhale, so as to sustain life at high 
altitudes, whilst an aspirator, filled with 
essence of petroleum, which would not 
solidify owing to the fall of temperature, 
was suspended outsidethecar. This was 


which Mr. Green had crossed the Channel. | to be set up vertically at an height of 
The leading objects to be gained were —| about ten thousand feet, for the purpose 
first, a knowledge of the law of the de-| of injecting air into tubes of potassium 
crease of the temperature in proportion | intended for the determination of carbonic 
to the elevation, and secondly, of the dis-| acid. Spinelli took with him his spectro- 
tribution of moisture throughout the atmo- | scope, and in a sealed box, carefully packed 
sphere. A start was made from Wolver-,in sawdust, were eight barometric test- 
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tubes to record the greatest height at- 
tained. A mistake was committed in fill- 
ing the aerostat too full at starting, the 
result being that at an elevation of ten 
thousand five hundred feet gas escaped 
with force from its neck. At a height of 
twenty-three thousand feet Sivel felt op- 
pressed, and inhaled a mixture of air and 
oxygen. More ballast was thrown out. 
The aeronauts, soaring higher, gradually 
became drowsy. At twenty-five thousand 
feet, M. Tissandier says, the condition of 
stupefaction which ensues is extraordi- 
nary; the mind and body weaken by de- 
grees and imperceptibly; although con- 
scious of it, no suffering is experienced. 
The vertigoof the upper regions is not an 
idle word; vertigo appears, and at the last 
momentannihilation. Suddenly the three 
aeronauts became insensible; a few min- 
utes later M. Tissandier partly recovered, 
and found his two companions dead in 
the bottom of the car. Sivel’s face was 
black, his eyes dull, his mouth open and 
full of blood; Spinelli’s eyes were half 
closed, and his mouth was also bleeding. 
The question that now arises is, what 
caused the death of these twomen? Did 
they perish owing to not being able to 
breathe the rarefied air, or owing to the 
diminished pressure on their bodies at so 
great an elevation? Was their death the 
result of a combination of these causes, 
or effected by theirinhaling the gas which 
constantly streamed from the neck of the 
balloon? As to which hypothesis is cor- 
rect it is impossible to say; but, judging 
from the experience gained by old and 
practical aeronauts, we are inclined to 
believe that the inhalation of gas which 
escaped from the balloon was the chief 
cause of the disaster. Anyhow, the ques- 
tion is undecided, and although the air 
has been explored up to an elevation of 
six miles, it appears to us that, with the 
aid of modern science, an ascent might 
be made to a much greater altitude and 
meteorological experiments conducted, 
with comparative safety to the aeronauts. 
A short time ago a helmet was invented 
by M. Fleuss containing oxygen and some 
purifying substances; with this helmet he 
can remain several hours under water 
without having communication with the 
air. This invention would settle the ques- 
tion as to respiration at high altitudes. 
The diminution of pressure on the body 
would be another difficulty, but that might 
be obviated by a dress containing air im- 
pervious to the atmosphere, and which 
could be contracted at the will of the 
wearer, so as to make up for the diminu- 
tion of atmospherical pressure. Should 








such appliances be used, we firmly believe 
that, with a very large balloon having a 
capacity of two hundred thousand feet of 
gas, and which would be only a quarter 
full when leaving the ground, an altitude 
of from ten to twelve miles might be 
gained. The experiment needs a certain 
outlay. The balloon and apparatus would 
cost at least £1,500. In these days of 
enterprise and thirst for knowledge, how 
long will it be before one of our great 
scientific associations determines to make 
the trial? 

It has been mentioned that aerostats 
have been frequently used in time of war, 
Up to the present, stationary captive 
balloons have been employed for this pur- 
pose, chiefly at the siege of Richmond, 
when a telegraph-wire was connected with 
the car, and the president, although many 
miles distant, knew what was going on at 
the scene of operations at the same mo- 
ment as his general on the field of battle. 
In the last century it was shown that a 
captive balloon could be easily transported 
from place to place by means of ropes at- 
tached to infantry soldiers who marched 
on each side of the road towing the aero- 
stat, which was suspended at an altitude of 
a few hundred feet. This mode of mov- 
ing captive balloons might, we believe, 
be still further developed, particularly in 
unenclosed countries, and where there is 
little wind. Twelve well-trained horse- 
men could easily convey a balloon holding 
twenty-five thousand feet of pure hydro- 
gen, and floating at a considerable alti- 
tude above them, at a rate of from seven 
to eight miles an hour. A staff-officer in 
the car could sweep the horizon with his 
field-glass for many miles, and obtain 
much important information in the short- 
est space of time. Had such a machine 
been employed at Tel-el-Kebir, the gen- 
eral in command would have known that 
there was a detached fort some distance 
in front of the enemy’s lines, and the mis- 
take made by the officer who surveyed the 
position a few days before the battle 
could not have occurred. Again at Teb, 
only the other day, a balloon reconnais- 
sance would have been very useful. It 
was important to know whether the Arabs 
had entrenched themselves, mounted the 
guns taken from the Egyptians. This 
could easily have been ascertained by an 
aeronaut at an elevation of seven hundred 
feet above Fort Baker or even Trinkitat. 
At the same time he would have informed 
his general that rifle-pits had been con- 
structed by the enemy, and could have 
told him their exact position. Since writ- 
ing these lines we are glad to learn that 
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owing to the exertions of Captain Tem- 
plar and Major Elsdale the Woolwich 
authorities have determined to establish 
a balloon corps. Better late than never, 
and should an autumn expedition leave 
these shores to relieve Gordon, a captive 
balloon manceuvred from the bank, or 
from a flat-bottomed boat, on the low-lying 
region along the valley of the Nile be- 
tween Korosko and Khartoum, would en- 
able an officer to scan the horizon for a 
considerable distance, to signal to sta- 
tions in the rear, and would also dimin- 
ish the employment of cavalry. In still 
weather a light Gardner gun might be 
used with effect from the car. It may be 
said that the position of the men directing 
the piece would be somewhat precarious, 
but it must always be remembered that a 
balloon is a very difficult object to hit, 
owing to the aeronaut who manipulates it 
being able at any moment to increase or 
diminish his distance from the earth. At 
the bombardment of Alexandria an aero- 
stat might have been the means of the 
admiral learning the movement of the en- 
emy’s troops from the forts. This would 
at once have been detected by an officer 
in the car, whilst on a calm day it would 
be as easy to manage a captive aerostat 
from the deck of an ironclad as on land. 
Much has been said as to the possibility 
of reaching the North Pole in a balioon, 
and the present writer has received nu- 
merous letters frem peopie who declare 
that they can direct an aerostat. His re- 
ply to such communica:ions is, that he 
will be very glad to make the gentlemen 
in question a present of £100 if they will 
select two places, twenty miles apart, go 
in a free aerostat from one spot to the 
other and return without anchoring the 
balloon or recharging it with gas, provided 
that they, on failing to do this, will give 
him £5 to assist a charity. Any person 
who subscribes to a scheme for reaching 
the North Pole in a balloon, with our 
present knowledge of aerostatics, cannot 
be practically acquainted with the matter. 
So far as the solution of the problem 
how to navigate the air is concerned, we 
believe that balloons have done more 
harm than good. The attention of invent- 
ors has been diverted from what is prob- 
ably the only feasible way to obtain the 
desired end —namely, the construction 
of a machine which, itself heavier than 
the atmosphere, will be able to strike a 
blow on the air in excess of its own 
weight. Machinery worked by steam is 
much too heavy for this purpose; elec- 
tricity some day, perhaps, will be avail- 
able. An engineer who has made elec- 





tricity his ‘study recently informed an 
assembly of gentlemen that, in the course 
of the next ten years, he believed it would 
be possible to compress enough electricity 
in a substance the size of an eggshell to 
drive.an express train from London to 
Liverpool. Science has not arrived at 


this point yet, but who can tell, after the ° 


telephone, the phonograph, and the other 
marvellous discoveries of Edison, what it 
may doin the future? Inventors should 
never forget that a bird is heavier than 
the air, and that the bird flies because its 
strength enables it to overcome the differ- 
ence between its weight and that of the 
atmosphere it displaces. To put the case 
ina nutshell, aerial navigation is a mere 
question of lightness and force. 
FRED. BURNABY. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PRINCESS ALICE, 

THE queen’s object in publishing so 
much concerning the personal life of the 
royal family is incidentally explained in 
the course of this volume, and is, no 
doubt, fundamentally sound and wise. 
“You must remember,” she writes to her 
daughter, concerning the memoir of the 
prince consort, “that endless false and 
untrue things have been written and said 
about us, public and private, and that in 
these days people will write and will 
know: therefore, the only way to coun- 
teract this is to let the real, full truth be 
known, and as much be told as can be 
told with prudence and discretion; and 
then no harm, but good, will be done. 
Nothing will help me more than that my 
people should see what I have lost. Num- 
bers of people, we know, have had their 
lives and memoirs published, and some 
beautiful ones: Bunsen’s by his wife, 
Lord Elgin’s by his daughter (very touch- 
ing and interesting), Lord Palmerston’s, 
etc.;” and the queen evidently wishes it 
to be widely known that the better mem- 
bers of the royal caste work no Jess hard, 
and have, on the whole, perhaps even 
fewer enjoymenis, than the class of states- 
men to whom she had previously referred. 
If this, the avowed motive for the publi- 
cation of Sir Theodore Martin’s memoir 
of the prince consort, was, as we suppose, 
also the motive for the publication of the 
present volume,*—by far the greater 
part of which consists of letters from the 


* Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland; Biographical Sketch and Letters. 
With Portraits. London: John Murray. 
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princess Alice to the queen, which the 
queen must have communicated herself, 
— it will, we think, completely answer her 
purpose. For we find in it the memoir of 
a woman by no means strong in constitu- 
tion, whose heart overflowed with the 
simplest and warmest domestic feelings, 
but whose sense of anxious responsibility 
for the duties of her position as the wife 
first of the heir to the grand duke, and 
during the last year and a half, of the 
grand duke himself, spurred her on to 
work to which she was physically unequal, 
and which appears to have done much 
towards wearing out a naturally feeble 
constitution. The princess says, in 1869, 
that she always looks back to her child- 
hood and girlhood as “the happiest time 
of her life.” “ The responsibilities,” she 
adds, ‘‘and the want of many a thing in 
married life can never give unalloyed 
happiness.” And no doubt it was the re- 
sponsibilities mainly which weighed on 
the princess; for to every responsibility 
she was most sensitive, the succession to 
the sovereignty at the end of her life hav- 
ing evidently cost her a vast deal more 
than it gave. She had not been grand 
duchess many months when she finds her 
appetite and sleep failing under the pres- 
sure. ‘Too much is demanded of me; 
and I have to do with so many things.” 
The feeling of weariness and incapacity 
rapidly increases on her, and when the 
fatal outbreak of diphtheria came, carried 
off one of her children, and after she had 
nursed her husband and all the others 
through the dreadfui disease, seized upon 
herself, her stamina was gone, and she 
had no vital force left to resist the attack. 
No one who reads this life and these 
letters can doubt that the princess was 
heavily weighted by her official responsi- 
bilities, and that she felt them precisely 
as the most conscientious and hard-work- 
ing woman among the queen’s subjects 
would have felt hers. If the queen wishes 
to make us realize how laborious and 
responsible are the duties of sovereigns, 
and how keenly, when they are conscien- 
tious at all, they feel those responsibilities, 
she has been quite right to sanction the 
publication both of the prince consort’s 
memoir and of that of his daughter, the 
grand duchess of Hesse. 

The princess Christian, in her pleasant 
and very modest preface, claims for the 
grand duchess of Hesse political opinions 
on the state of Europe “remarkable for 
breadth and sagacity of view.” But no 
attempt is made to illustrate this political 
Sagacity, of the existence of which, in- 
deed, we should be disposed to feel some 
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doubt. It was natural enough that the 
princess should share the Russophobia of 
1877, and we find no fault with her judg- 
ment or sagacity for being swept away by 
it when many a strong man was swept 
away with her. But it was hardly so nat- 
ural that an English princess, who knew 
what mischief the persecution of the Ro- 
man Catholics had done in England, and 
how fruitless of good, and how fruitful of 
vain passion, had been the outburst of 
panic against the Roman hierarchy in 
1850, should sympathize with the attack 
on Rome which Prince Bismarck initiated, 
aud which all the German States were 
disposed to approve, in the years which 
followed the Vatican council and the 
Franco-Prussian war. Evidently the 
princess did sympathize with that attack, 
and thereby showed that she was the sim- 
ple, amiable woman, yielding at once to 
the natural influences of the society in 
which she moved, which in all things 
alike she shows herself to be. For there 
is certainly no proof of independence of 
mind and large sagacity in failing a victim 
to one of the greatest blunders in policy 
ever committed by shrewd statesmen. 
Now, the princess Alice had had special 
facilities for avoiding that mistake. But 
her gentle, feminine nature was too yield- 
ing to make head against the strong cur- 
rent of feeling in which she found herself. 
And we are far, indeed, from reproaching 
her for being what she was. Only we 
would rather take credit for her for feel- 
ing acutely all those responsibilities to 
which German opinion was disposed to 
attach the. highest importance, than for 
her ability to criticise and resist the prev- 
alent opinion of the time and place in 
which her lot was cast, whenever it hap- 
pened to go astray. 

What we have said is not at all incon- 
sistent with recognizing a great courage, 
as well as a great gentleness and tender- 
ness, in the princess Alice. During both 
the wars which disturbed her short career, 
it would have been impossible for any 
woman in her position, who suffered so 
keenly from the anxieties of the situation, 
to show greater intrepidity in meeting 
them than the princess displayed. Dur- 
ing 1866 especially, when her country was 
engaged on the losing side, her letters, 
though they are full of a woman’s terrors, 
are full also of a woman’s resolve not to 
fail in her duty. She works as hard at 
the hospitals as though she were not fear- 
ing every day to lose her young husband 
in the war; and the leading part she took 
in the organization of a nursing system 
for the German army, which proved in- 
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valuable in 1870, began from the war of 
1866, and was never remitted. 

It is clear that the princess had a very 
impressionable intellect in relation to mat- 
ters of the higher speculative thought, 
and to matters of faith. The impression 
made on her by Strauss, temporary as it 
was, was for the time deep; and it seems 
to have yielded finally only to the reli- 
gious feeling which grief and maternal 
yearning excited in her after the death of 
her little son. In the mean time, she was 
not afraid to let the world know how deep 
an impression Strauss had made, — prob- 
ably feeling that it would be cowardly to 
shrink from bearing the publicimputation 
of opinions to which privately she had 
lent her sanction. Christianity in its 
more rationalistic types has no standing- 
ground which it can hold against pure 
rationalism. But the whole of the prin- 
cess’s dealings with Strauss, though they 
show how difficult she found it to defend 
a tender and pious kind of rationalism 
against the thoroughgoing rationalism of 
a strong man, are morally most honorable 
to her, and prove that she was determined 
not to get public credit for believing what 
at the moment she knew that she did not 
believe. 

The tenderness and thoughtfulness of 
the princess are best seen, perhaps, in 
the letters which follow the loss of her 
little boy by a fall from a window in 1873. 
It would be hard, for instance, to find a 
more simple and beautiful illustration of 
the maternal spirit than is given in the 
following letter to the queen, written a 
year and a half later: — 


I always think, that in the end children edu- 
cate the parents. For their sakes there is so 
much one must do: one must forget oneself, if 
everything is as it ought to be. It is doubly 
so if one has the misfortune to lose a precious 
child. Riickert’s lovely lines are so true (after 
the loss of two of his children) : — 

Nun hat euch Gott verlieh’n, was wir auch woilten thun, 
Vir wollten euch erzieh’n, und ihr erzieht uns nun. 

O Kinder, ihr erziehet mit Schmerz die Eltern jetzt; 
Thr zieht an uns, und ziehet uns auf zu euch zuletzt.* 
Yesterday Ernie was telling Orchard that I 
was going to plant some Spanish chestnuts, 
and she said, * Oh, I shail be dead and gone 
before they are big; what a pity we had none 
sooner!” and Ernie burst out crying and said, 
“No, you must not die alone—I don’t like 





people to die alone ; we must die all together !” 
He has said the same to me before, poor dar- | 


* Now unto you the Lord has done what we had wished | 


todo; 
We would have train’d you up, and now’ tis we are 
_. train’d by you. : 
With grief and tears, O children, do you your parents 
train, 
And lure us on and up to you, to meet in heaven 
again, 








ling. After Lenchen’s [Princess Christian’s] 
boys were gone, and he had seen Eddy and 
Georgy [sons of the Prince of Wales], his own 
loss came fresh upon him, and he cried for his 
little brother! It is the remaining behind the 
loss, the missing of the dear ones, that is the 
cruel thing to bear. Only time can teach one 
that, and resignation to a Higher Will. 

On the whole, this memoir is sure to 
excite to the full the kind of public inter- 
est and sympathy which the princess 
Christian in her preface evidently expects 
for it. It will not, we think, bear out the 
inference that the grand duchess of 
Hesse had any great political originality 
—though other letters not given might, 
perhaps, establish this — but it will bear 
out the conclusion that the princess was 
as tender, as courageous, as simple, and 
as refined, as true a wife, and as true a 
mother, as it was possible for a woman to 
be, and that as a member of the royal 
caste she was as genuine a working bee 
as even the most industrious of women, 
though born to earn her own livelihood, 
could have proved herself. 


From The Spectator. 
THE ORIGINAL AMERICANS. 

PROFESSOR REVILLE, who delivered 
the Hibbert Lectures this year, has an 
exceptional power of condensing, and, so 
to speak, clarifying masses of information; 
and his discourses, considered as sketches 
of the ancient American civilizations, were 
exceedingly instructive. There are pas- 
sages in them, especially the references to 
the hieratic systems and ancient creeds 
absorbed and superseded by the priest- 
hoods of Mexico and Peru, whom the 
Spaniards found in possession of power, 
which, if not novel to experts in the sub- 
ject, are new to more general students, 
and of this we would gladly hear much 
more. But the main intellectual interest 
of his argument, which was a little choked 
and concealed by his wealth of illustra- 
tion, rests upon the immense assumption 
contained in his first lecture, which, he 
will perhaps pardon us for saying, re- 
quires a great deal of proof before it is 
finally accepted. M. Reville says, very 
truly, that as nothing would interest stu- 
dents of physics like intimate acquaint- 
ance with another planet, with its obvi- 
ously original physical conditions, so 


| nothing should more interest the student 


of the laws of mind. If he found among 
sentient beings in Mars that ideas had 
sprung up akin to those which have arisen 
among men on earth —identical supersti- 
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tions, similar religions, cognate views of 
the supernatural — he would be forced to 
the conclusion that such ideas were not 
self-derived fancies, but were results, nat- 
ural or even inevitable products, of certain 
given conditions. Creeds would be shown 
to be growths, not inventions, — growths 
so natural and inevitable that the ob- 
server, knowing the conditions and the 
people, would almost be able to predict 
the leading characteristics of their faiths. 
If we were about to discuss that matter, 
we should not accept that statement as 
fully true; for it leaves out of sight the 
possibility that in both planets a few ideas 
may have been revealed and not have 
grown, and may have, by their overmas- 
tering force, produced a similarity which 
otherwise would not exist. If in Terra 
and Mars both, the idea of forgiving your 
enemies has been revealed and has mas- 
tered the more natural notion of ven- 
geance, there will be in Mars as well as 
Terra an identity of religious conception 
as to duty in that matter, and consequently 
of observances intended to teach that 
duty, which otherwise could not exist. 
The idea is, however, sufficiently true and 
complete to serve asa basis for argument; 
and M. Reville proceeds to say that in 
America we have this separate planet, and 
that therefore the self-derived American 
creeds, the ancient creeds of the conti- 
nent, can teach us even more 2f the laws 
in obedience to which creeds grow, than 
the better-known faiths of Europe and 
Asia. They are not borrowed results, but 
results which have come independently of 
any teaching from outside, and which 
must therefore be in some sense inevita- 
ble results. The human mind grows them 
wherever it is, and does not purchase, or 
steal, or borrow them. Granting the as- 
sumption that America is so separate as 
to be, for purposes of intellectual investi- 
gation, in the position of a new planet, 
that is a most interesting argument, and 
would justify severe and protracted inves- 
tigation into the ancient American mind. 
But then, is that assumption true? Have 
we enough evidence to justify us in using 
so startling a theory, even provisionally, 
as a basis upon which we are to expend 
time and labor in pursuing an inquiry 
which after ail may lead us nowhere? It 
is possible, of course, in the absence of 
knowledge, that the native Americans are 
autochthones,—that is, that wherever 
they came from, they were at one time in 
America so savage, so idealess, so nearly 
animals, that all their subsequent gains 
must be held to have been self-derived. 
It is also possible that they never pos- 





sessed and, therefore, never lost the power 
of communicating with other races —as it 
is almost beyond doubt the Hindoos and 
the Maoris possessed and lost it; that 
they were never visited by foreigners, or 
that if so visited, they derived from those 
foreigners nothing which survived. All 
that is possible; but is it more than pos- 
sible, or even possible enough to be ac- 
cepted as provisionally true? The evi- 
dence we as yet possess is thin, but the 
little we have of it points rather the other 
way. Navigators have shown that vessels 
from farther Asia might drift to the coast 
of America, under certain conditions, with 
living people on board. Astronomers are 
puzzled by certain similarities in Asia and 
America in describing, for instance, the 
signs of the zodiac, which hardly suggest 
the studies of twosets of astronomers. It 
is scarcely possible to look at the ruins 
scattered over Yucatan without believing 
them to be of Asiatic workmanship, or, at 
all events, influenced by recollections of 
Asiatic workmanship, even if the cele- 
brated “elephant’s trunk,” which some 
observers see carved ona ruin in Uxmal 
should be an accident, or an idea derived 
from the discovery by Indians of a buried 
mastodon, or possibly from tradition of 
the mastodon, as the latest traveller, Mr. 
F. A. Ober, who is disposed to assign 
extreme antiquity to these remains, re- 
cently suggested. Above all, there is the 
certainty that the civilized Indians, aware 
in some unaccountable way of their own 
escape from savagery, which so many na- 
tions have forgotten, with one consent 
ascribe their civilization to more or less 
miraculous strangers, who visited them, 
taught them, gave them order and ideas, 
and then went up to heaven. That tradi- 
tion, which is universal, and so undisputed 
that it facilitated Spanish conquests, is 
surely a very strange one to spring up 
among unvisited autochthones, — who, 
moreover, we know as absolute matter of 
fact, were visited from the external world. 
It is as certain that vikings from Iceland 
reached the shores of America, as that 
they reached the shores of Scotland; or, 
to take a better illustration, as certain as 
that Brahmins once conquered, taught, 
and built in the island of Java. M. Re- 
ville will not question that Hindoos sailed 
to, conquered, and civilized Java, or that 
Hindoos now believe that feat impossible, 
or that all knowledge of navigation, for- 
eign geography, and shipbuilding has per- 
ished among Hindoos. When we landed 
in India, they could as easily have con- 
quered the moon as Java, and would have 
said so, nothing doubting; yet they did 
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conquer Java, and built there temples so 
vast that even earthquakes, as we saw the 
other day, only half destroy them. Why 
should not an incident like that, the mar- 
vellous strangeness of which so impresses 
all students of Javanese antiquities, have 
happened twice in the history of the 
world? Is it nota little over-courageous, 
in the face of such facts, to assume an 
indigenous American civilization as so 
fully proved, that it is of itself a grand 
contribution to the study of the natural 
religious development of the unaided hu- 
man mind? That such development isa 
matter of the highest intellectual interest, 
we not only concede, but maintain; but it 
is not made clearer by assuming as data 
facts so uncertain as the separateness of 
early American civilization. 

And this brings us to the smaller and 
more concrete object of this paper. Why 
do Europeans, and especially we English, 
who spend so much time in ransacking 
the history of the past, do so little towards 
the investigation of the early history of 
America? That work has hardly begun: 
it is, as M. Reville has pointed out, of 
extreme interest, not only to the historian 
and antiquarian, but to the thinker; and 
yet we do nothing to advance it. We 
explore Palestine foot by foot, chiefly to 
discover perfectly useless evidence that 
the historical portions of the Bible are 
substantially true, —as if anybody would 
have invented the cave of Machpelah; we 
are deeply and wisely interested in M. 
Mareotti’s researches in Egypt; we ex- 
plore, after some kind of fashion, the 
antiquities of India, forgetting in every 
new decade what we learned in the previ- 
ous one; and we have measured the clam- 
mounds in Australia, to see how long fish- 
eating aborigines have lived on her coast. 
But we do nothing in America. Why? 
Because the Spaniards have done so 
much? They have done much more than 
is popularly believed in the way of collec- 
tion, but they have done little compared 
with what remains to be done. They are 
not by nature good explorers, being per- 
suaded that the early observers told the 
truth, which they probably did not; and 
they have a special difficulty in explora- 
tion —the profound distrust with which 
Indians regard them and their race. It 
is not they who will discover the Indian 
city with its still unbroken native civiliza- 
tion of which so many legends tell, and 
which may yet be found, not indeed alive, 
—that seems impossible, though the 
exploration of many Spanish-American 
states has been most imperfect; but, like 
Gour, or Mitla, or the old capital of Cam- 


| bodia, dead, but undestroyed. Because 
it is the Americans’ work? Jf it is, the 
Americans perform it very badly. They 
have settled nothing yet —not even the 
ages of the ruins they have examined, 
and are disputing at this moment, whether 
Mitla, with its monolithic halls, the pho- 
tographs of which look as old as Stone- 
henge, is really three thousand years old, 
or only about three hundred. They do 
not use the right men as explorers, either. 
Braver, more patient, or more devoted 
men do not exist; but they one and all 
suffer from the American intellectual com- 
plaint, the absorption of the brain in Amer- 
ica, and the consequent want of the power 
of comparison. The study needs to be 
commenced by men saturated with the 
old culture, and the old experience — 
younger Fergussons, in fact—to whoma 
sight of Mitla and Uxmal will not be 
merely an experience, but an experience 
recalling facts long known. The next 
man who sees the great temple at Mitla, 
which almost dazes the spectator with its 
inexplicable vastness and solidity, — there 
is a lintel in one chamber, which is a solid 
block of porphyry, nineteen feet long, 
which no native power now existing in 
America could raise to its place, and which 
no European architect would touch with- 
out hydraulic machinery, — ought to have 
seen both Egypt and India, and to have 
learned how other early peoples moved 
other blocks of stone. He ought, too, to 
know, what we believe no American ex- 
plorer has ever known, all that the splen- 
did Spanish collections can teach, and all 
the few and scattered accounts the early 
Conquistadores have left. And, above all, 
he ought to live among the Indians, to 
hear what their traditions are, and to ex- 
cite their confidence in a way never yet 
attempted. We have a great respect for 
the last visitor to Mitla, Mr. Ober; but 
he, finding a mighty monolith in the tem- 
ple, which, as Indians believe, gives death 
to all who embrace it, records with pleas- 
ure that “each of our party took particu- 
lar pains to embrace that pillar most 
affectionately,” to the horror of the Indi- 
ans. That is not the spirit of true ex- 
plorers. Why should not some English 
society or English millionaire do for Yu- 
catan what has been done for Palestine, 
and if the secret cannot be torn from the 
ruins, at least collect the material on which 
alone investigation can be based? It 
| would be worthy work to waste wealth on, 
even if we discovered that the American 
' mind had received impacts from outside, 
| — which would be so fatal to M. Reville’s 
| charmingly interesting theory. 











